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Meeting of the U_L.C_A. Executive Board THE LUTHERAN 


By SEcrETARY W. H. Greever, D.D. 


The second meeting of the Executive Board of the U. L. C. A. for the 
current biennium was held in New York, April 16. Two members were 
absent and there was one vacancy—an attendance of twelve members. 

President Knubel stated at the opening of the meeting that many mat- 
ters requiring consideration involved an unusual degree of confusion, which 
statement was borne out in the course of proceedings, with the result that 
action on several major matters was deferred. This was particularly true 
with reference to organic and practical relationships within the Lutheran 
Church, and between the U. L. C. A. and non-Lutheran bodies or 


movements. 

A request came to the Board to send 
seven representatives of the U. L. C. A. 
to a Fellowship Conference to be held 
in Toronto in June, under the auspices 
of the committee of the groups con- 
cerned in the organization of the World 
Council of Churches. After consider- 
able discussion it was decided to send 
a single representative, and Dr. A. R. 
Wentz was named as that representa- 
tive. The question of future relation- 
ship to the Federal Council of Churches 
in America was deferred, as were ques- 
tions pertaining to the relationship be- 
tween the National Lutheran Council 
and the Lutheran World Convention. 


Soldiers and Sailors 

The appeal recently formulated by 
the National Lutheran Council for 
$250,000 for service outside the camps, 
for men enlisted in the army and navy 
was approved and commended for 
hearty support by all of the congrega- 
tions of the Church. In this connection 
serious confusion was noted, not in the 
plans for Lutheran service, but on ac- 
count of tentative plans between the 
government and designated agencies 
for certain services outside the camps, 
for which plans it appeared a general 
appeal for support would be made to 
the public but in which the Protestant 
Church would not receive the same 
consideration as that given to some 
other distinctive church groups. The 
officers were instructed to issue a state- 
ment on this subject as soon as neces- 
sary official information is available. 


Budgets, Apportionments, Etc. 

Extensive data, gathered by instruc- 
tion and upon request, were presented 
on synod budgets and practices con- 
cerning apportionments. It has been 
ordered that this data be studied and 
given as information to synods together 
with any subsequent action the Board 
may decide upon. The data indicates 
the need for certain adjustments by the 
synods in their relation to each other in 
interest of equity in their co-operative 
work. 

In the interest of its own disburse- 
ments, records, and reports the Execu- 


tive Board adopted, for the use of all 
commissions, committees, and agencies 
whose expenses are paid by its treas- 
urer, a form of expense account in use 
by the Board of Education, and com+ 
mended the use of this form, or a sim- 
ilar one, by all boards and agencies 
whose treasurers pay such expense ac- 
counts for meetings, etc. 


Contributory Pension Plan 


Certain questions pertaining to the 
Contributory Pension Plan now before 


‘the Church were presented in the re- 


port of the Finance Committee, which 
led to a general review and discussion 
of the actions of the Church in several 
conventions and to the activities of the 
Board of Ministerial Pensions and Re- 
lief in connection with the introduction 
of the new plan. The Board recognized 
the deep interest of the Church in the 
cause of pensions and its desire to make 
the best possible provision for such of 
its ministers as may become bene- 
ficiaries. It recognized also the difficul- 
ties which confront the Board, espe- 
cially on account of differences in the 
understandings and interpretations of 
the actions of the Church in convention. 
In view of the confusion expressed in 
open letters and otherwise, the Execu- 
tive Board adopted the following 
motion: 

That the entire matter be referred to 
the Legal Committee of the Executive 
Board, in conference with the author- 
ities of the Board of Ministerial Pen- 
sions and Relief, and, until the Legal 
Committee is ready to report to the 
Executive Board, the Executive Board 
requests the Board of Ministerial Pen- 
sions and Relief to give no further pub- 
licity to the matter, either by printed 
pamphlets, by representation at the 
synods, or in any other manner. 


Conference of Presidents of 
Synods 


In the consideration of the unusual 
number of special appeals in behalf of 
emergency causes, and the relation of 
these appeals to the regular work of 
the Church, President Knubel sug- 
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gested the advisability of calling the 
Conference of Presidents for an earlier 
date than has been customary, and the 
officers were authorized to call such a 
conference at what may appear to be 
the most opportune time. The con- 
tinuing need of causes which at first 
were presented as emergency needs 
suggests the necessity for more per- 
manent provision and therefore for the 
incorporation of certain causes, in some 
form, into the regular program of the 
Church. 


Muhlenberg-Heyer Anniversaries 


The following report on the Muhlen- 
berg celebration was presented by a 
special committee, with notice that a 
similar report on the Heyer celebration 
would follow, and this report was 
adopted: 

(Continued on page 19) 
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But after This the Judgment 


The norld wonders and the 
saints cry, How long, O Lord, 
when evil compels goodness to 
defend itself. It1s to God, the 
righteous judge, that the faith- 
ful then address their fervent 
prayers. And mith Him there 


1s Justice. 


In the book (scroll) closed with the seven seals 


God indicates judgment upon evil and evil-doers. The 
process of revelation is through a vision given the be- 
loved disciple, John, while an exile on Patmos. It 
seemed to him that “a door was opened in heaven,” and 
a voice summoned him, “Come up hither, and I will 
show thee things which must be hereafter.” 

The breaking of the seals, one after the other, brought 
with their riders white, red, black, and pale horses, sym- 
bols of war, revolution, famine, and pestilence. The 
fifth seal signifies martyrdom and the souls of the slain 
given refuge “under the altar.” The sixth seal’s open- 
ing portends a period of intensive catastrophes—earth- 
quakes, darkness, and nature as if in convulsions. With 
the seventh seal’s opening was given the assurance of 
eternal escape from the effects of rebellion against God. 


John was told concerning the faithful—“They shall 


hunger no more, neither thirst any more; neither shall 
the sun light on them, nor any heat. For the Lamb which 
is in the midst of the throne shall feed them, and shall 
lead them unto living fountains of waters: and God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.” 

The meaning of the revelation given John by the Holy 
Spirit in the form of visions is difficult when one under- 
takes to interpret its symbols to the extent of detailed 


application. But the broad significance of its messages 
is not in doubt. It is first to be understood and believed 
that the plan of God for His creation can be, and is, sub- 
jected to opposition, but the enmity of evil does not 
triumph. On the contrary, “the creature shall be deliv- 
ered from the bondage of; corruption into the glorious 
liberty of the children of God.” 

Equally fixed and certain are the provisions made by 
our God for our dwelling with Him forevermore. We 
do not know the extent of the suffering to which we 
shall be exposed, but we can depend on the promise 
that at death it will end and prior to the soul’s ascent 
to the throne, grace sufficient to endure is available. 

We have the final revelation that the kingdom of 
Satan will be destroyed. The hour of this debacle is not 
known: it will arrive like a thief in the night. But it 
will come. The answer to the church’s prayers and 
observations of human experience indicate also that 
unrighteousness is not permitted to expand “beyond 
measure.” Thus a kind of constant judgment falls upon 
evil and evil-doers. War, strife, famine, and pestilence 
are so naturally the fruit of disobedience to God that 
they can be expected where man’s Maker is mocked and 
defied by His creatures. 
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Wee Chir, in the News 


Religion as Marriage Insurance 


“ReLIGIouS people marry more successfully than 
irreligious people,” states Dr. Hornell Hart in the May 
issue of The International Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion. “Men and women who are deeply interested in 
religion are much happier in 
marriage than those who are 
indifferent or antagonistic 
toward religion.” 

Dr. Hart cites figures gath- 
ered recently in Maryland 
where thousands of young 
people were questioned re- 
garding the religious affilia- 
tion of their parents and the 
durability of their marriages. 
Where parents were Jews the percentage divorced or 
separated was 4.6. Where both were Catholics the per- 
centage was 6.4. Where both were Protestants the per- 
centage was 6.8. Where Protestants had married Jews 
or Catholics the percentage divorced or separated was 
15.2. Where neither parent had any religious affiliation 
the percentage of wrecked marriages was 15.7. 

“People who are real Christians are more expert than 
others in living lovingly with their fellow men, women 
and children.” 


Book Clubs for Church People 


Books-OF-THE-MONTH are being recommended by an 
increasing number of church agencies. The Augsburg 
Publishing House of the Norwegian Lutheran Church 
features a reading club plan, and suggests books of gen- 
eral interest to church people. 

Among 1940 choices were: Is the Kingdom of God 
Realism? by E. Staniey Jones, Thinking Aloud in War 
Time, by Leslie D. Weatherhead, and Human Relation- 
ships and the Church, by W. H. Greever. 

In April The United States Baptist launched a book 
club with Preaching from the Bible, by Andrew W. 
Blackwood, as its first selection, and as an alternate, 
A Preface to Christian Theology, by John A. Mackay. 

Dr. Norman Peale of the Marble Collegiate Church, 
New York City, issued last month his second list of 
recommendations, naming twelve books of fiction and 
eighteen of non-fiction as worthy of reading by Chris- 
tian people. 

A list of twenty religious books selected by Dr. Ralph 
Sockman of New York City was widely circulated 
during Lent. The International Journal of Religious 
Education in the May issue presents an extensive list of 
recommended books and articles published in 1940 on 
Christian education. 


Other People's Trouble 


Our Church is not alone in its difficulties in supporting 
theological seminaries. The Episcopal Church has twelve, 
of which eight are not accredited by the American Asso- 
ciation of Theological Schools because they cannot af- 
ford to meet the requirements regarding teaching staff, 
libraries and other facilities. 


By G. ELSON RUFF 


Dr. Angus Dun states in The Churchman that the 
Episcopal seminaries receive no support from the gen- 
eral funds of the church. They are maintained largely 
by income from endowments. “The clergy who now 
minister to the living have in the main been prepared 
for that service by the gifts of the dead,” says Dr. Dun. 

Income from endowments have been reduced so 
greatly in recent years that “our strongest seminaries 
have been showing deficits for some time and would 
have been showing much larger ones if they had not 
reduced their teaching staffs or deferred needed repairs 
and maintenance.” 

The Episcopal Church has now set aside a Sunday for 
presentation in, its parishes of the cause of theological 
education. 


Talk About Presbyterian Mérger 


TueE Presbyterian Church in the United States and the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America 
are making approaches to each other regarding merger. 

Committees of the two bodies have been meeting re- 
cently in Asheville, N. C., to draft a union plan for pres- 
entation at the two General Assemblies which convene 
on May 22. 


Everybody Suffers 


PEOPLE in every country are shocked by the effects of 
war on the institutions of Christian mercy which have 
been patiently built up through long years. The Chris- 
tian News Letter, published during the last year in Eng- 
land in an effort to steady the Christian spirit in the 
midst of war’s perils, reports a sermon by the famous 
Pastor von Bodelschwingh preached in Bethel, near 
Bielefeld, most important center of home and foreign 
missionary activity in Germany. A bomb had hit the 
hospital in Bethel, and Pastor von Bodelschwingh said: 

“In the past week we have experienced a darker 
calamity than any which Bethel has previously known. 
A cruel and indiscriminate war operation has hurled 
death and destruction upon the houses in which mercy 
does her hidden service to sick and little people. . . 
When such thunder and lightning shatter the security 
of our life, it is the health-giving grace of God which 
disciplines and admonishes us, and shows us eternity 
close behind our life. To become conscious of the close- 
ness of eternity is a holy gift for the sons of men. 

“Bright waves of love have in these days met the dark 
waves of suffering. It is as though the service at Bethel 
suddenly became visible again to many eyes as a concern 
upon the heart of the whole German nation. But there 
is also this greater thing: many prayers have been of- 
fered for us in these days. The strength that comes from 
sympathy, intercession, and love in time of need is a 
holy gift to the sons of men. . 

“Through the hard experience of these recent days we 
may be more firmly united with those who wait for the 
coming of the Lord Jesus. If we remain under His rule 


and in His love, then all things must work together for 
our good.” 


IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Ju rus F. SEEBACH 


t 


Mexico’s Feelings are being flouted by the unfriendly 
attitude of Spain toward the departure of Spanish po- 


litical refugees from Vichy France. Mexico has repeat- 


edly expressed her desire to “receive all refugees who 


_ have no criminal record, but Spanish influence is put- 


' ting impediments in the way of Mexican humanitarian 


aims.” The obstructive tactics are primarily due to the 


_ Spanish totalitarian outlook upon all liberals. Vichy’s 


_ part has been imposed upon her by the aggressive ap- 
14 
_ plication of the “new order in Europe,” which, by the 


| 
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_ collaboration of Franco, Hitler and Mussolini, seeks to 


force the return of some 30,000 political refugees from 
Italy, Germany and Spain to their respective lands to 
face imprisonment and death. To this end these total- 
itarian rulers have forced a complete reorganization of 
the Vichy police and military intelligence service, in or- 
der to hasten the return of their obstreperous nationals. 
But Mexico has a comeback, at least so far as Spain is 
concerned. Spain is sorely in need of food that Mexico 
was preparing to send. Spanish stomachs will have to 
do without Mexican food until Spain changes her atti- 
tude toward the release of Spanish refugees from Vichy 
France. 


The Catalogue of bombed churches in England and 
Wales is rather arresting. Up to March 21 there were 
714 destroyed or seriously damaged—287 Anglican, 123 
Congregational, 118 Methodist, 58 Roman Catholic, 17 
Presbyterian. Others damaged less seriously, which 
means they have likely continued in service, numbered 
1,945, of which 1,100 were Anglican, 448 Methodist, 135 
Roman Catholic, 106 Baptist, 98 Congregational, 18 Pres- 
byterian. Of England’s cathedrals, eight have been more 

or less damaged—at Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, 
Rochester, Canterbury, Westminster, Westminster 
Abbey, and St. Paul’s (the last three in London). One 
—Coventry’s cathedral—was destroyed. Perhaps it is a 
good thing. Any church or cathedral that is self-respect- 
ing would prefer to be bombed than to be neglected. 
A renewed interest and devotion on the part of the 
people seems to be proving that very point. 


Recently the Vichy War Ministry dropped thirty-four 
generals from the rolls of the French Army. The reason 
given was that the troops they led were defeated by the 
Germans last spring. It sounds more likely that Vichy 
is out for drastic retrenchment, but the other reason 
sounds better. . . . Count Ferdinand Czernin has just 
announced a plan to form an “Austrian Action” corps, 
similar to that of the “Free French” organization of De 
Gaulle. Headquarters have been established at 55 W. 
42d St.; New York. .. . The Norwegian Society for the 
Protection of Animals complained (April 1) that sea- 
gulls and other birds are being hunted so extensively 
that they are in danger of disappearing entirely. This 
is no April Fool joke, but an acknowledgment of the ex- 
treme reduction of the Norwegian bill of fare. Accord- 
ing to Countess Fritz von: Bernstorff of Denmark, the 
food situation in Sweden is equally bad. .. . The Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions is rejoicing in the 
arrival of the second payment of $200,000 in part com- 


pensation for their educational properties expropriated 
by the government of Iran last autumn. It was better 
than they expected. ... The military stamp has been 
placed on all civilian employees in every one of Italy’s 
departments of government. It extends also to Albania, 
North Africa and the Dodecanese Islands. 


Though Russia, as recently recorded here, has sub- 
mitted to the return of the seven-day week and Sunday 
as the weekly holiday, because of the stubborn pressure 
of her people, her anti-religious bias still continues. At 
present Soviet atheism is exercising its persecution com- 
plex most aggressively in Russian Poland, probably as 
an active part of its program for the subjugation of its 
Polish vassal. This is best illustrated by the working 
agreement between the secret police organizations of the 
Russian OGPU and the Nazi Gestapo, through which all 
priests born in Russian-occupied Poland ‘are forced to 
return from their refuge in German-occupied Poland. 
As fast as they are returned they are summarily exiled 
to Siberia. The Sovietized newspaper of Lemberg, 
Lwowskaya Prawda, discloses that 300 churches, 62 
synagogues and more than 1,000 religious schools have 
been closed in Russian Poland, or converted to other 
uses. 


A Very personal note in China’s fight for freedom was 
recently forwarded by a Canadian missionary who had 
been invited to dine with General and Madame Chiang- 
Kai-shek, and to remain afterward for their family de- 
votions. Writes the missionary, as recorded in the new 
magazine, Christianity and Crisis: “I never expect to 
hear such a prayer again in all my life. The General 
began with a simple expression of gratitude for their 
personal safety. Then he added thanks for the courage 
of the nation under fire. Then he prayed for strength 
for the men in the field and along the firing lines. Then 
he prayed for strength for himself. But the most amazing 
thing in his prayer was a plea that God would help him 
and help China not to hate the Japanese people. He 
prayed for the Japanese Christians and all the suffering 
multitudes of Japan whose impoverishment made the 
war on China possible.” 


Will the Fears of the colonial days return with the 
realization that the American Indians are multiplying 
with surprising and ominous rapidity? This once-dying 
race is working on the census so effectively that the 
Institute on the Future of the American Indian now 
announces that by 1980 there will be as many Indians 
in our land as there were when Columbus landed in 
1492. At present our Indian population numbers about 
360,000; in Columbus’ time there were possibly 800,000. 
Dr. Lorimer, whose report is being quoted here, thinks 
birth control may be needed to avoid any dangerous 
consequences of this rapid increase. A more enlightened 
governmental policy, to open avenues of development 
for these descendants of our original inhabitants, would 
seem more sensible and right. The fact is the Indians 
have been too limited by government paternalism. 
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By Way of Rep onrence 


“THE LUTHERAN” Interviews President F. H. Knubel Concerning 1917's 


Commission for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Welfare 


(Sitting) (Standing) 

Lauritz Larsen, Hon. E. F. Eilert, 

Secrctach Treasurer 

J. J. Kildsig 

O. C. Mees Mr. H. E. Eilert 
Fal. Knubel, C. M. Jacobs, 

President Vice-president 
J. A. O. Stub E. H. Rausch 


William Freas, Jr. George L. Kieffer 


One often realizes with sadness that 
events repeat themselves. Some of us 
twenty years ago, when the first World 
War had come to its end and adjustments 
in the direction of normal human re- 
lationships were well under way, felt as- 
sured that the one thing that would be 
avoided in the future was a call upon the 
church to make in a large way arrange- 
ments to carry the gospel to men in mil- 
itary service and to assist in the support of 
morale in the communities whence these 
men went to camps. Now, however, the proclamation 
has gone forth, calling upon the members of Lutheran 
congregations in the United States and Canada to co- 
operate in the support of the ministry of the gospel in 
camps, on ships, and at military reservations. Very ap- 
propriately THe LUTHERAN called upon Dr. F. H. Knubel, 
who was the president of the National Commission for 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Welfare and whose experiences in 
that emergency are likely to be of value to the church 
during the coming months. 


The State Began It 


The church did not bring about the call of men from 
the pursuits of peace to the training for war. It did do, 
however, in 1917, and it proposes to do again in 1941, 
what our Lord commanded His church to do; namely, 
go with its members wherever the members go. When 
America entered the war in 1917, the church took steps 
as promptly as possible to maintain its members’ com- 
munion with God wherever they went. The present 
situation is not exactly a parallel to that which brought 
the Commission for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Welfare into 
existence, because we, at least in the U. S. A., are not 
now engaged in conflict. And whatever is done by the 
church will have the degree of permanency that attaches 
to a policy of universal military training in the United 
States and Canada during coming years. 

Our first question in interviewing Dr. Knubel was to 
ask him in what he was engaged in 1917. He explained 
that he was the pastor of a church in New York. Like 
all the ministers of our communion, he had followed 
with anxious interest the developments from 1914 until 


April 6, 1917. In speaking about the situation when the 
first World War began, he recalled that from the very 
first he had feared that America would become involved. 
In some of the issues of The Lutheran Church Work and 
Observer he had expressed this apprehension concern- 
ing the future of America’s Lutherans. He also recalled 
that in the period which preceded 1917 the interest in 
inner missions had taken the form of definite organiza- 
tion. The former General Synod had established an 
Inner Mission Board, and the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania had also given organized form to work which had 
been carried on under the leadership of pastors and dea- 
conesses. Both of these groups realized that a special 
ministry must be devised in order that the church might 
“follow its men wherever they were sent.” 


Three Groups Organized Into One 


Besides the response to the call that was made by the 
Inner Mission Board of the General Synod and the com- 
mittee of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, there was a 
third group which sprang up through actual contacts 
with men in the training camps in the Middle West. A 
start took place at Fort Dodge in Iowa. The recently 
formed Lutheran brotherhoods promptly interested 
themselves in their brethren who had been drafted for 
military training, and pastors followed the draftees to 
Fort Dodge and to other training centers. Very promptly 
they observed that no provisions had been made in the 
way of buildings and equipment through which worship 
could be conducted and Christian relationships be main- 
tained for the draftees. The two inner mission groups 
of the East were called to a meeting at Allentown, Pa., 


May 7, 1941 


and later all three sections were more formally repre- 
sented in a meeting in New York when the Commission 
for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Welfare was established. 

In response to questions, Dr. Knubel said concerning 
this organization: “It was the product of a widespread 
conviction that emerged from the common thinking and 
the common prayers of the members of the churches. 
It was a manifestation of loyalty which, while directed 
toward the preservation of the civil institutions, was 
felt as being rooted in the faith of the people and in 
their desire that they might be in accord with God’s 
will and thus entitled to divine favor.” 

Said he further: “It did not develop out of the or- 
ganized general bodies of ‘the church, but it had the 
approval and, where there was occasion to ask it, the 
advice and co-operation of the leaders of the general 
bodies of Lutherans in this country with one exception. 

In the course of its development, with this one excep- 
_ tion, the Commission for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Welfare 
had direct contacts with the officers and the leaders of 
the Lutheran groups in the United States and Canada.” 


Impressive Activities 

It was evident that despite the lapse of more than a 
score of years the impressions made upon Dr. Knubel 
by those first meetings and by others that followed had 
not been forgotten. Said he concerning the meetings of 
the Commission: “There were no arguments. The first 
meeting, which was held\at Allentown, was called for 
an hour in the afternoon, and it adjourned after two or 
three hours of deliberation. Those in attendance were 
astonished to find that their ideas were so similar that 
they reached conclusions relative to co-operation in a 
surprisingly brief interval of time. After formal organ- 
ization had taken place in the meeting which occurred 
in New York, at which probably twenty men were pres- 
ent, there were no delays in the prompt accéptance and 
distribution of responsibilities. Despite the fact that 
those who came had hitherto been members of different 
church bodies and that some of them had to become 
acquainted with each other, the organization functioned 
smoothly from the beginning.” 

“What did you do first?” we asked Dr. Knubel. 

He said: “Well, the first thing that was undertaken 
was the formation of such contacts with the government 
as would enable the church to carry on a spiritual min- 
istry of its men. This had to do primarily with the 
appointment of chaplains. At first it was deemed desir- 
able that there should be two executive committees— 
one covering the camps west of the Mississippi and the 
other training stations east of that river. Soon, however, 
these committees were merged into one directive or- 
ganization, with Dr. J. A. O. Stub as executive secre- 
tary. Contacts were established with the military de- 
partments of the government, nominations to chaplaincy 
were presented to the proper authorities, and to the 
church people were extended the opportunities of co- 
operation.” 

“How about money?” we asked. 

Dr. Knubel replied: “The need of money did not re- 
ceive first attention from the members of the Commis- 
sion. Surprisingly, though, the people realized that this 
activity, to amount to anything, must be adequately 
financed, and gifts came in from various sources. Then, 
when financial needs for the equipment of chaplains and 
for the maintenance of recreational and other activities 
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presented themselves, the necessity of having money was 
brought home to the Commission.” 


Anxious Hours 

There was a brief pause in the conversation at this 
point, and then Dr. Knubel said: “We were not very 
sanguine as to the readiness of the people to finance the 
work which we felt had to be done. When one of our 
members, the late Dr. Weller, said that anything less 
than a half million dollars was not to be thought of in 
making an appeal to the people, there was hesitancy in 
accepting the suggestion. When, however, the require- 
ments were more thoroughly surveyed, Dr. Weller’s 
estimate was accepted and later it was raised to $750,000. 
The decision was reached that a campaign to raise this 
amount of money should be undertaken. Probably the 
response that came from the people when this plea was 
presented to them still has a high place in the list of 
such movements. The $750,000 was raised, and funds 
continued to come in. When the final accounting was 
reported, something above $1,300,000 was in hand. 
When the Armistice was declared and the ministry of 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Commission was finally con- 
cluded, there was a balance which was returned to 
contributing bodies, God having granted that it need 
not be expended for a war service. The bodies which 
had contributed proportionately the largest amounts 
received the balance. 

Dr. Knubel said, with reference to the date when re- 
ports to the appeal were expected to come in, that he 
with others of the Commission was greatly depressed 
by the slowness of the arrival of returns. Said he: “The 
committee directing the appeal consisted chiefly of Dr. 
Greever, the late Dr. Kieffer, and Dr. Pannkoke. Their 
headquarters was a room in the Knabe Building in New 
York. They had mounted on the walls a chart of the 
sections of the country. As the subscriptions from each 
arrived, they could be entered upon this chart. The 
slow start made them anxious lest they had not given 
the people the vision of the emergency’s requirements 
for service. As the days passed, however, and responses 
poured in that were beyond quotas set, a different feel- 
ing energized the committee. It seemed to them that 
the favor of God rested upon the efforts of themselves 
and the members of the churches.” 


A Large Organization 

Dr. Knubel several times during the interview com- 
mented upon the unity that characterized the activities 
of this Commission. Certainly few groups that formed 
themeslves into an administrative authority as vol- 
unteers and at a crisis accomplished so much in a man- 
ner so satisfactory to those whom they represented. 
From the report which was published in the Lutheran 
World Almanac for 1921, which contains reports of the 
Commission for a period beginning in 1917 and ending 
June 30, 1920, to which Dr. Knubel referred us, it ap- 
pears that the Commission acted in an advisory ca- 
pacity, so that the Lutheran Church was represented in 
the Army during the World War by seventy-eight chap- 
lains and eleven served in the navy. Besides these duly 
appointed army and navy officers, there was a list of 
about 160 clergymen who were titled camp pastors. 
Through them contacts were made with the large num- 
bers of men who had been called to the colors in 1917 

(Continued on page 15) 
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“MotHer’s Day may well symbolize for the church 
her two-fold obligation toward children. The first is to 
help parents attain the inner strength and serenity 
which flow from faith that “He that keepeth Israel shall 
neither slumber nor sleep,’ and the power which comes 
from complete conviction that in the struggle of life God 
works through human agents to achieve His will. The 
second is to share with parents in making religion real 
and vital in the lives of children, building in them the 
personal strength and power which effective citizenship 
in a democracy requires. In discharging these functions 
the church cannot ignore the realities of international 
conflict nor of economic and social dislocation and dis- 
tress. She must be on the side of those who are striving 
for a just international order, based upon the dignity 
of human personality; and of those who seek to extend 
opportunity for home life, health service, educational 
advancement, wholesome recreation, and social protec- 
tion to all children, regardless of race, color, or creed.” 

This is the Mother’s Day message of Miss Katherine 
Lenroot, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, Department of 
Labor. She is the first woman to 
be interviewed for this page, and 
we are happy to introduce this 
gracious lady who has given such 
competent and imaginative lead- 
ership to the work of child wel- 
fare. Like her Scandinavian an- 
cestors, Miss Lenroot is quiet and 
unassuming, possessing the art of 
making visitors to her office feel 
at ease. When she speaks of the 
principles which motivate her 
work, there is a note of deter- 
mination in her voice. Hers is the 
conviction that national defense 
demands sturdy and well-developed home life as well as 
larger navies. She emphasizes over and over the fact 
that we must constructively develop a quality of life in 
this country if we are to make a lasting contribution to 
the building of a better world. 

We left her office—which, by the way, is one govern- 
ment office where we saw only women—aware that the 
Children’s Bureau has as its chief a notable personality. 
Miss Lenroot’s statements and work give constructive 
leadership to a vital part of our national life, a part 
where our churches have been, and are, particularly 
interested and active. 


MISS KATHERINE 
LENROOT 


The Chaplain of the Senate 

A DISTINGUISHED alumnus of Wittenberg College re- 
cently visited his Alma Mater to mark the fiftieth an- 
niversary of his membership in his college fraternity. 
He is Dr. ZeBarney Phillips, for seventeen years rector 
of Epiphany Episcopal Church of Washington and Chap- 


lain of the United States Senate for the past thirteen 
years. Time was when Dr. Phillips led the Senate in 
prayer on rather infrequent occasions. At that time the 
Senate recessed at the end of each day, and sessions 
were opened with prayer only after formal adjourn- 
ments. Since. the Seventy-sixth Congress Dr. Phillips 
has mounted the dais in the Senate each day at 12.00 M., 
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and those legislators present are led in prayer. There — 


are, of course, many other duties connected with this 
official office, and the genial rector has discharged these 
with dignity, winning wide—respect and appreciation. 
The prayers used in-the Senate are published daily in 
the Congressional Record, and the prayers of the 
Seventieth and Seventy-first Sessions have been issued 
in one volume. Plans are now under way to publish all 
the prayers given by the Chaplain during the thirteen 
years of his office. We asked permission to reprint one 
of these prayers, and Dr. Phillips chose the following 
one for use: : 
“Almighty God, Who has given the dawn its inalien- 
able glory, midnight its quenchless stars, noonday its 
potentialities, and the westering sun its vesper hymn, 
speak to these hearts of ours, woven as they are of 
human joys and cares, washed with sorrow, swift to 
mirth, like waters blown by changing winds to laughter, 
that dawn and sunset and all colors of the earth may 
yield to us their richest store through the kindness of 
the years. Light Thou our way with flaming love along 
the viewless streams that bear us down the dark of life, 
that we may beacon the world’s night and set to pulsing 
music the unthinking silence men call death. 
“So in the hush of this our tryst with Thee 
Speak to our hearts, dear Lord, and set them free. 
Amen.” 
And So Forth 
ForMER Secretary of Commerce Daniel C. Roper likes 
to quote his old professor in Wofford College, South 
Carolina: “Confidence is a plant of slow growth; mind 
how you cultivate it,” and, “The way you approach peo- 
ple will likely fix your destiny.” ... A recent Washing- 
ton speaker saw in a ball game a parable of life. The 


players are the business folks. The coaches are the edu-’ 


cators. Those who take care of injured players are the 
doctors. The umpires and the referees are the lawyers. 
The preachers sit in the grandstand and explain the 
game to the ladies. (?) ... A visitor wanted to get a 
seat in the Diplomatic Gallery of the Senate. The door- 
keeper asked, “Are you an ambassador, sir?” The vis- 
itor answered, “No.” “Are you a minister?” “Well, I’ve 
been confirmed but not ordained.” The doorman bowed 
deeply and said, “Step right inside, sir.” . . . The Sol- 
diers’ Home on North Capitol Street owns 50034 acres 
of land. It would make a fine location for the needed 
Federal buildings to house offices now spilling over into 
Maryland and Virginia. 
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et irch and Prison Reform 


Mr. James V. Bennett, Washington, D. C., Director of Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, Interviewed by Pastor Ralph W. Loew 


WE were both cheered and discouraged the other day 
by some information we obtained from the Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons about the problem of 
crime control and prisons. On the cheerful side was the 
fact that the Federal prison population and the number 
of prisoners in state institutions do not seem to be in- 
creasing as rapidly as heretofore. This seems to be due 
in part to improved economic conditions, to better and 
swifter law enforcement, and to more realistic methods 
of preventing crime. It could be due in part to the 
greater and more sympathetic influence exerted by the 
church. It was to learn about this that THe LUTHERAN’s 
representative called upon Mr. Bennett. 


Mr. Bennett said: 


“The church and church groups can help in many 
practical ways with certain phases of the problem of 
crime control and prison reform. Every church ought to 
have a local committee who would make it their busi- 
ness to find out what situations and areas are contribut- 
ing most to the human suffering and grief caused by 
crime. Such a committee would take it upon themselves 
to discuss with the state’s attorney, the judges, and 
other public officials, in a practical brass-tacks way the 
cases of those who get into court and try to find the 
source of the difficulty. Los Angeles, Chicago, and some 
other cities have committees or projects to whom the 
cases of those who are brought into court are referred 
to see if something could not be done to prevent the 
recurrence of similar incidents. For instance, these co- 


- ordinating councils, as they are called in Los Angeles, 


see that the police do something about the hangouts and 
joints where juveniles get into difficulties. 

“A church committee on crime control and corrections 
could contact the school attendance department, and the 
juvenile court to see if they could not be of assistance. 
Many a juvenile starts down the long ugly road to the 
penitentiary because he can’t get along in school, be- 
comes a chronic truant and then begins to steal. I am 
convinced that many a man could be prevented from 
reaching prison if his problems are intelligently handled 
when he first comes into conflict with the law. 

“A committee of the kind I suggest could also help to 
clean up the local jails, many of which are merely breed- 
ing places for crime. All but a few of the larger city 
jails are anachronisms in our social order. Most of them 
are totally unfit for human habitation, and much of their 
underlying philosophy is futile. Many of them are 
operated through an iniquitous fee system under which 
the jailer or sheriff charges the county or state a fee for 
boarding and keeping a prisoner. In many places there 
is a tacit understanding that the jailer may mulct his 
prisoners and the community to his own profit. Local 
jail systems are in need of a thorough reorganization. 
But wherever for one reason or another this seems 
Utopian, interested groups can accomplish much in the 
improvement of the operation of the jail. They can cer- 
tainly bring about the elimination of ‘Kangaroo Courts,’ 


brutality and petty graft, if they 
will visit the jail and learn for 
themselves what is going on. 

“But probably the most difficult 
phase of the problem of rehabilitating and readjusting 
the prisoner springs from the fact that society itself 
often makes it impossible for the men and women who 
leave prison to earn an honest living by acting in the 
belief that ‘once a crook always a crook.’ The people of 
this country are building up an army of unwanted men 
and women at the rate of fifty to sixty thousand a year. 
Nearly sixty per cent of the ninety to one hundred thou- 
sand men leaving prison this year will get into trouble 
again because they are shunned and discriminated 
against on every hand. What they need is someone to 
help them find a job and sponsor them in the local com- 
munity or they will return inevitably to the only lucra- 
tive occupation they know—crime. 

“Every church ought at least to help all those dis- 
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‘charged prisoners who are remotely connected with their 


church or neighborhood. They should call upon him 
while he is in prison, assist in finding him a job and ex- 
tend a friendly hand to him when he returns. In this 
practical, matter-of-fact way a tremendous amount of 
suffering and human tragedy can be prevented. 

“Another very practical way in which the church can 
help rehabilitate the offender is by assisting the institu- 
tional authorities to obtain the services of an inspiring 
and realistic chaplain. A chaplain can be of very real 
help in making over the emotional and ethical life of the 
inmates of our institutions. Reformation, as every 
churchman knows, comes from within. A man cannot 
be scared by vengeance or by vindictive punishment 
into being a law-abiding citizen. True reformation is 
essentially a change of mental processes, a realization 
and strengthening of the intangible faculties of mind and 
soul. While education, vocational training, work, hy- 
giene, and discipline are of great value, the inmate must, 
in the last analysis, reform himself. We must therefore 
have a religious leader in every institution who can 
stimulate the mind and will of the inmates to true refor- 
mation. Only a few of the institutions have religious 
services of the right type and a lesser number have a 
full-time paid chaplain who can advise and counsel with 
the inmates. One of the practical things a church group 
can do is to see that every institution is provided with 
the funds necessary to employ a chaplain. 

“There are many other things that organized groups 
can do to better prison conditions and more effectively 
control and prevent crime. It requires only energy, 
attention, and a realization that, as Mr. Winston 
Churchill, England’s great defense leader, says: 

“““The mood and temper of the public with regard to 
the treatment of crime and criminals is one of the most 
unfailing tests of the civilization of any country... . 
The treatment of crime and criminals marks and meas- 
ures the stored up strength of a nation and is a sign of 
the living virtue of it.’” 
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Among Ourselves 


Are American Women 
Prepared? 


SwiFTLy, but in orderly fashion, our men are pouring 
into the army, the navy and the air force. Every con- 
gregation has some of its young men in the service. Our 
papers are full of pictures of boys in camp. We brush 
shoulders with uniforms in bus and street car. In calls 
at homes, experiences of sons and brothers in training 
camps are part of conversations. 

American men are preparing to face the future real- 
istically. Those who feel they must obey the voice of 
conscience, even though it means refusing to bear arms 
in defense of their country, are seeking other fields of 
labor where they can serve. Still hoping for peace, we 
are preparing for war. If it comes, our men will be 
ready. 

What of our women? Preparedness for us need not 
bring about the struggle between conflicting loyalties 
which troubles some of our men. As citizens, we can 


help our nation lean toward war or away from it. As’ 


individual women, we can serve our country best in the 
role which has been ours for all the centuries that war 
has been made between tribes and nations. The ancient 
Spartan mother bade her son serve his country bravely 
at whatever cost to him and home. 

Just the same, it is a role we cannot step into at a 
moment’s notice with no preparation. The American Red 
Cross is establishing centers all over the country where 
we can learn the fundamentals of nursing and first aid. 
If there is not such a center in your community, it is 
because there are not enough women interested. Per- 
haps you can help to rouse their interest. 

Every mother is an amateur nurse. Most of us know 
what it is like to have the lives of our children depend 
upon the fidelity with which we carry out the doctor’s 
orders. We have learned to keep our hands steady, no 
matter what we feel. 

Yet most of us are perfectly willing to admit that 
there are situations even in ordinary peacetime living 
about which we feel helpless. A neighbor cuts his foot 
with an axe. A child darts in front of a car and is 
seriously injured. Do you know what to do until the 
doctor comes? 

Your Red Cross course will teach you. So your prep- 
aration may not be in vain should the future be less 
black than it looks at this moment. 

While it may not be as bad as the prophets of gloom 
predict, we know it will not be exactly rosy. Disease 
follows war as inevitably as night follows day. To refuse 
to face the possibility of epidemics of one sort or an- 
other is criminal folly. We may be more than glad, in a 
not very distant day, for all the nursing knowledge we 
have been able to absorb. 

With the demand for nurses for the rapidly growing 
army and the numbers of American nurses who have 
gone to serve the distressed in many lands, there is a 
shortage of nurses which the hospitals cannot be ex- 
pected to supply. As the shortage of registered nurses 
grows, the demand for practical nurses will grow too. 
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By Margaret A. J. Irvin 


We may not like this rather pessimistic picture, but 
we like still less the picture of American women wear- 
ing “blinders” like a lot of nervous horses. That is not 
the American woman’s traditional behavior. At least 
whatever situations present themselves should be 
studied practically and not be dodged. 


Demi-tasse 


I HAVE some very pretty after-dinner coffee cups 
which I have not used for several years. When I was 
first married, I cared more about making a dinner look 
pretty than about my guests’ preferences, and I had 
coffee in the living room in tiny cups every time I in- 
vited company to dinner. 

Now I have learned that most people like coffee and 
want large cups, perhaps two-large cups—or they do 
not like it at all and only drink it to be polite. My 
lovely little cups remain on the shelf of the china closet 
to be handed down as heirlooms. My guests are given 
a large cup of coffee, or none. 

That is because I do no formal entertaining. My 
guests, when I have them, are intimate friends. I can 
consult their preferences. They will be honest about it. 

The demi-tasse has a definite place in formal enter- 
taining, of course. It holds enough to tide the coffee- 
drinker over until he can get “a decent cup.” On the 
other hand, the person who dislikes the beverage can 
swallow it at a gulp and hardly taste it. A very satis- 
factory arrangement for everybody. . 

It seems to me that the churches in America are just 
getting past the demi-tasse stage in religious matters. 
There is a strong temptation to dole out just enough 
spiritual refreshment to allay the worst pangs of those 
who thirst after righteousness without offending those 
who wish merely to go through the motions. 


The Expression of a Dress 


One of our fashion writers points out that the woman 
on a limited budget should choose simple clothes and 
“change their expression” by using a variety of costume 
jewelry. 

The phrase caught my eye because it was a new way 
of saying that your clothes express your personality, 
just as your face does. 

Sometimes our clothes change the expression of our 
faces. One of my friends bought a very stylish hat. It 
was one of those perched-on-top-of-the-head affairs and 
very becoming to her well-groomed style of beauty. 
After I had met her several times wearing a casual 
brown felt, I had the bad manners to ask what had hap- 
pened to the spring creation. 

“That hat takes too much living up to,” she responded. 
“T always have the feeling I must keep my face looking 
smart when I wear it and I can’t stand the strain.” 

In choosing the expression our summer clothes shall 
wear, let’s be sure they look like us and not like some- 
one we happen to admire. 
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Honor Thy Mother 


Mrs. Lathrop Wants a Gift on Mother’s Day 


I PAUSED at the foot of the staircase. From Mark’s 
room came the sound of hushed but argumentative 
voices. 

“T tell you daddy said she’d rather have it than any- 
thing else we could—!”” Joan’s voice crept up the scale, 
then stopped as though a hand had been clapped over 


-her mouth. 


“And I tell you to be quiet!” came a piercing stage 
whisper from Mark. ‘“She’ll hear us, and that will spoil 
it all. Girls never can keep a secret.” 

My curiosity was aroused. I listened quite shame- 
lessly. Somehow it never seems like eavesdropping for 
a mother to listen in on her children’s conversation. 
Certainly nothing I hear will be used against them, and 
it sometimes happens that I gain really helpful infor- 
mation that way. 

“T still think,” Mark went on, “that it would be better 
to get her a plant with our very own money than to let 
daddy give us each fifty cents to get ourselves a service 
emblem or badge, or whatever we call it.” 

“And I tell you,” continued Joan in conspiratorial 
tones this time, “daddy said most everyone would have 
one of these bronze thingamajigs to wear on Mother’s 
Day to show they honored their mother and gave a dol- 
lar to help the soldiers and sailors who are away at camp. 
He said mother would rather have us wear one than 
have a present herself. He said it would be a present to 
her.” 

“That is the silliest thing I ever heard of,” said Mark. 
“You can do it if you want to. I am going to get her a 
present for herself.” 

“But daddy said—!” and this time there were tears in 
Joan’s voice. “You’re just a dumb boy, I guess. You 
don’t even care whether you give her what she wants. 
You just want to please yourself!” 

“I do not! I guess I love mother as much as you do!” 

“You do not. You’re just a selfish, mean—!” 

I thought it time for a slight interruption. I walked 
briskly along the lower hall before calling, “Joan! Mark! 
Are your hands and faces clean enough for supper?” 

I hoped to have a word alone with my husband to hint 
that he had better straighten Mark out on the matter 
of the bronze emblems which are being offered by the 
National Lutheran Council to those who contribute a 
dollar or more to the Service Men’s program. 

However, Jerry was a little late for supper and we 
were already seated when he came in. The opportunity 
to straighten things out came up in the course of our 
table conversation. 

“T met Mr. Milland getting home from the plant and 
stopped to talk to him about the progress of the Mother’s 
Day appeal. He is delighted with the way contributions 
are coming in. His committee has done a fine job of 
distributing the information he received from the Coun- 
cil and he thinks that by next Sunday they will have 
been in touch with practically every member of the 
congregation. He hopes to be able to make his report 
at the service, although a few extra gifts may come in 


afterward. He will hand in the final account on June 
first.” 

“Tsn’t that splendid!” I exclaimed. ‘We all know how 
much we want our boys in camp to stay close to the sort 
of church life they have had at home, and the National 
Lutheran Council is going to help provide that sort of 
life for them as far as possible. Isn’t that right?” 

“Yes, that is what it amounts to,” Jerry agreed. “They 
will provide our Lutheran chaplains with literature for 
the boys. They will make sure there are centers near 
the camps where the service men can go for worship 
and for the kind of good time they are used to at home, 
and where they can find a pastor to talk to when they 
want.” 

“Tf Mark were old enough to be in camp, I would be 
very thankful to know there were people of his own 
church interested in him there. The mothers of the sol- 
diers and sailors must feel happy that the National 
Lutheran Council is going to do this work.” 

“What is the National Lutheran Council?” 
Mark. 

“Tt is a group of representatives from all the Lutheran 
churches in America working together,” Jerry replied. 
“There are some ways in which we can all work to- 
gether better than if each church tried to do the work 
alone.” 

“And aren’t they giving a bronze pin to the people 
who contribute to the work so they can wear it to show 
they honor their mothers and want to stand for the best 
sort of life there is in our country?” I asked. 

“Yes, they are,” Jerry picked up his cue. “Some peo- 
ple are going to wear them in place of a flower in the 
buttonhole on Mother’s Day. Some are going to wear 
them as a sort of Mother’s Day gift to their own 
mothers.” 

“What a lovely gift!” I exclaimed. “My, how proud 
I’d be to see my children wearing one!” 

“Now, Mrs. Lathrop, it is no fair hinting about your 
present. We won’t tell you a word,’ my husband 
laughed. 

I pretended to accept the rebuke, but we both caught 
the look that passed between the children. I have an 
idea they will accept his fifty per cent subsidy without 
very much urging. 
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Naughty 


Nora’s 


Nonsense 


TueEy say a lady should not 
shout. 

"Tis softer tones that please. 

I’d rather have her talk real 
loud 

Than speak 
freeze. 
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in tones that NAUGHTY NORA 
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Like as Christ was raised from the dead through the 
glory of the Father, so we also might walk in newness 
of life. Romans 6: 4 


“Come to Him, and leave behind thee 
Thy old life—an empty tomb!” 


And their eyes were opened, and they knew him; 
and he vanished out of their sight. Luke 24: 31 


“T feel that those who’ve gone from here 

Come near enough sometimes to touch my hand. 

I often think, but for our veiled eyes, 

We should find heaven round about us lies.” 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


Jesus cometh, and taketh the bread, and giveth them, 
and the fish likewise. This is now the third time that 
Jesus was manifested to the disciples, after that he 
was risen from the dead. John 21: 13, 14 


“We know that just by stretching out the hand 
In whispered word of love, or silent thought, 
The waiting hand will clasp our own once more 
Across the distance in the same old way.” 
—Helen F. Fischer. 


Jesus saith to Simon Peter, Simon, son of Jonas, 
lovest thou me more than theseP John 21; 15 


“In our joys and in our sorrows, 
Days of toil and hours of ease, 
Still He calls, in cares and pleasures, 
‘Christian, love Me more than these.’ ” 
—C. F, Alexander. 


And when he had spoken this, he saith unto him, 
Follow me. John 21: 19 


“As of old He called the fishers 
When He walked by Galilee, 
Still His patient voice is pleading 
‘Follow, follow Me!’ ”—M. B. Sleight. 


He that doth not take up his cross and follow me, is 
not worthy of me. Matthew 10: 38 


“Jesus hath now many lovers of His heavenly 
kingdom, but few bearers of His cross.” 
—Thomas a Kempis. 


Peter, turning about, seeth the disciples whom Jesus 
loved following. John 21: 20 


“Not for the hope of glory or renown, 

But even as Thyself hast loved me, Lord; 

I love Thee, and will love Thee and adore, 

Who art my King, my God, for evermore.” 
—Francis Xavier. 
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An old man was released from prison after twenty 
years, broken in spirit but free. He was no longer known 
or wanted outside, and begged to be returned. Pity him? 
Yes; and pity the poor wretches who have been “saved 
by grace” and yet prefer to go back within the prison 
walls of sin, refusing to enjoy the “liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made us free”! 


The shutter of the camera opens and the sensitive 
plate reveals the picture to be taken. A click, and it 
vanishes. If the shutters were lifted from our spiritual 
vision what wonders would be revealed! Why wait for 
death to lift the veil? With spiritual insight may we 
recognize the presence of the living Christ, as through 
the Church invisible and the Means of Grace He still 
contacts humanity. 


Christianity reaches every part of man’s being—body, 
mind and spirit. The Son of God, in infinite compassion, 
enters realistically into every sphere of human life. 
Although His resurrected body has ascended beyond our 
mortal view, He still ministers through His invisible 
Spirit. 


Jesus asked Peter, “Lovest thou me more than these?” 
—these material things of Galilee? More significantly, 
perhaps, He meant, “Lovest thou me more than” do 
“these” my other disciples? Peter’s strong professions 
had been called in question by his recent denial, and 
now the testing is to come by his succeeding life and 
consecration. The measure of a man’s love is the stamina 
of his devotion and his deeds. 


The young man follows the expression of his love with 
the proposal, Leave your past life and come with me. 
Jesus is not satisfied with mere professions; He asks for 
love that is willing to sacrifice, to “follow” with Him 
all the way. There can be no turning back in the Chris- 
tian life of true devotion. 


Love is voluntary. Jesus Christ wants only voluntary 
service and sacrifice. He forces no cross on His follow- 
ers. The church is full of “lovers of His heavenly king- 
dom” who accept the Christian “ideology” as the perfect 


system of truth, of worship, and life; but few indeed are 


the “bearers of His cross.” According to Christ’s own 
statement, no one is “worthy of” Him who does not “take 
up his cross and follow” Him. 


One follows gladly a lover or leader. No danger deters 
nor sacrifice slackens the steps of the truly loyal. At 
Galilee, before the Master had finished the conversation 
with Peter about love and service, John was already 
close by, following eagerly each word and each step pro- 
posed by his Lord. “Not for the hope of glory or reward,” 
but for love’s sake we would follow where He leads. 


er 


— 
a 
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Immortality 


Immortatity of the soul was taught by Pythagoras, 
Plato, Aristotle, and other philosophers. Socrates, dying, 
said: “I have strong hope that I am now going to the 
company of good men; but—it becomes us not to be 
confident.” Cicero said: “There is a certain presage, as 
it were, of a future existence; and this takes the deepest 
root, and is the most discoverable in the greatest gen- 
iuses and most exalted souls.” Poets in all ages have 
expressed this belief in immortality. The Egyptian and 
Babylonian priests, and religious seers of all lands and 
times have taught it. But it is the historical fact of the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ that adds to the instinct and 
universal longing for immortality a definite assurance. 
Into the arguments from nature and reason is breathed 
the peace of certitude. 

Christianity teaches more than immortality. It con- 
fesses belief in resurrection—a re-surge of life after the 
transition called “death.” The Christian doctrine of res- 
urrection is definitely connected with the body, and the 
creeds of all Christendom confess: “I believe in the 
resurrection of the body.” 

What is the nature of the resurrected body—what its 
characteristics, its functions? Will we have the same 
bodies hereafter as now? Will we recognize each other? 
Will we have physical desires, sufferings, satisfactions? 
Many are the practical questions raised. St. Paul refers 
to such queries: “But some will say, How are the dead 
raised? and with what manner of body do they come?” 
(I Corinthians 15: 35ff.) In answering such questioners, 
whom he terms “foolish,” he gives the illustration of the 
grain of wheat which cannot be “quickened except it 
die.” After burial as “a bare grain,” it is resurrected, 
with different appearance in the green blade then the 
full-grown sheaf, wherein is recognized the grain that 
was sown. Although changing in form and appearance, 
it has the same identity with a continuing yet new body. 
A young man returned after months of absence from 
home, changed in size and appearance to such extent 
that his dog growled instead of barking a welcome, and 
he asked dubiously, “Is this I or not I?” But when he 
spoke, in the same old voice and the same old way, his 
dog recognized and welcomed him. When we meet again 
in our “home over there,” we may be rid of many im- 
perfections and be changed in appearance, but our 
friends will know us, and the spiritual ties that bind us 
will be unbroken by the resurrection. 

When Jesus appeared to Mary Magdalene in His res- 
urrected body, she thought He was the gardener, but 
recognized Him when He said, “Mary.” The two men 
with whom He walked in His new body on the way to 
Emmaus knew Him after their intimate conversation 
and breaking of bread together. The disciples in the 
“upper room” and on the Sea of Galilee recognized their 
risen Lord by sight, hearing, and touch, even though 
He came unexpectedly through closed doors and in the 
twilight. Appearing in human form yet transcending 
human limitations, the resurrected body of Jesus came 
and went according to His will. St. Paul says the new 
body will not be “flesh and blood,” which cannot “in- 
herit the kingdom of God” (I Corinthians 15: 50), but 
will be “body” (Gr. “soma,” not “sarx”) possessed of 
new characteristics and higher functions, and be able, 
if need be, to manifest itself and partake of certain phys- 
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ical experiences. Augustine attempted to describe it as 
composed of purified material; capable of receiving ma- 
terial food but not needing it; unembarrassed by weight 
and capable of transportation as in a glance. In this new 
body we will be able to “move without weariness, toil 
without pain, think without restraint.” This resurrected 
body St. Paul designates as “spiritual” (Gr. “pneu- 
matic”) in contrast with “natural” (Gr. “psychical’). 
Our “earthy” bodies are “natural” or “psychical,” dom- 
inated by the mind (psyche); our “heavenly” bodies will 
be “spiritual” or “pneumatical,” dominated by the spirit 
(pneuma). The Holy Spirit dominates all spirits who 
are redeemed from sin and related to the heavenly 
Father in grace through Christ. The term “spiritual” 
thus has two meanings, namely, domination by one’s 
own spirit, irrespective of moral or immoral quality; and 
domination by the Holy Spirit, in the regenerated life. 
In both respects Jesus appeared to His disciples, mani- 
festing to them His resurrected, transformed body, and 
His glorified, holy life. 


The Love Call 


AN Indian legend tells of a young brave in his birch 
bark canoe on the way to his bride-to-be in the forests 
far away when he heard a voice calling plaintively. 
“Who calls?” he asked. It was the spirit-voice of the 
maiden, who he found on arrival had passed into the 
spiritland at the moment of the whispering of his name. 
In another land and age, a Hebrew boy heard a voice 
calling from the other side, “Samuel, Samuel”; and 
when he asked, “Who calls?” learned it was the voice of 
God. With spiritual concern and loving appeal, the 
voice of Jesus was heard by His disciples at Galilee 
when from Paradise He came after the resurrection and 
invited them to follow Him. From that same lakeside 
had He called to them three years before, “Follow me, 
and I will make you fishers of men.” Holding the 
Gospel net, He invites us with them into His eternal 
partnership and service, in the deep-sea fishing of evan- 
gelism in the oceans of humanity. John, “the apostle of 
love,” repeats in his Gospel Christ’s love-call to all who 
would join in this fellowship and service. Peter 
vacillated in his allegiance, but John “stood by the 
cross” when others feared and fled. “Lovest thou me?” 
The question cuts into the heart of every disciple still. 

If you “love me,” “follow me,” even if it means cross- 
bearing, suffering, death. If you “love me more than 
these,” “tend my sheep,” even if it means forsaking 
things hard to leave, serving in self-denial, sacrifice. 


“Jesus calls us o’er the tumult 
Of our life’s wild, restless sea; 
Day by day His sweet voice soundeth, 
Saying, Christian, follow me. 


“As of old the apostles heard it, 
By the Galilean lake, 
Turned from home, and toil, and kindred, 
Leaving all for His dear sake.” 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


WANT LIST IN PRAYERS 

Tuer intimate faith of children no doubt explains their 
habit of asking for what they want when they pray; at 
times their petitions expose inconsistencies in their 
elders to an embarrassing degree. But the quality of 
definiteness is admirable, even if practiced to the 
farthest imaginable limit. In making that comment 
we are recalling the reputation for exactness that was 
esteemed in a Common Pleas judge in the Buckeye 
State. It was said of him that when prayers for rain 
were in process of offering in the church of which he 
was a faithful member, he voiced the plea, “O, Thou, 
Who dispensest needful sustenance to all Thy creatures, 
be pleased out of Thine abundance to grant reviving 
showers of rain upon section nine, Liberty Township, 
Harden County, Commonwealth of Ohio, United States 
of America. The crops are perishing from drought. 
Amen.” 

The New Testament’s record of our Lord’s promises 
to answer petitions to God in His name shows our 
Saviour’s appreciation of needs arising from specific sit- 
uations. The Greek word which occurs in John 16: 23, 
“Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my name, he 
will give it you,” has unlimited coverage, but it is not 
an abstraction. 

We make the above observations about detailed re- 
quests in our congregational worship after noting with 
entire approval the form of prayer suggested by the 
Board of Education of the U. L. C. A. Our pastor and 
congregation used it on April 27. It was titled “Bidding 
Prayer for Christian Higher Education.” It began with 
a petition that God would give courage to those respon- 
sible for the maintenance of knowledge and understand- 
ing among Christians. And our Board of Education was 
specifically mentioned. 

The next paragraph cited to the congregation 40,000 
Lutheran students in North America and thousands in 
other parts of the world, their homes and communities 
of believers, with 275 “student pastors” who keep the 
bonds of fellowship among them. If there is any sphere 
in which young people are found that abounds in both 
gross and subtle temptations, that sphere has our schools 
at its focus. We can say Amen to that prayer. 

Then came the truly unique feature of this approach 
to the throne of grace in an earnest appeal for mercy. 
We hear roll calls—first of the fourteen colleges estab- 
lished by our group and serving it; and next of the ten 
theological seminaries, in which young men prepare 
themselves for ordination to the ministry of the Gospel. 
“Open our minds and hearts to the needs” of these insti- 
tutions, we besought our Lord, and the Amen was 
sincere. 

The Board of Education has done, and is doing, a good 
job in the performance of the duties assigned it. Its 
executive secretary and his capable staff are literally 
tireless in prosecuting the work called for by their pro- 
gram. The faculties of our colleges and seminaries, in 
our personal opinion, carry heavy loads that are not 
made easier by the co-operation of their brethren. Ap- 
peals for money at eight of the twenty-six, and need for 
it at the remaining eighteen are not the major want. The 
greatest lack is intelligent appreciation by, and partner- 


ship in, the educational enterprises of our Church. That 
roll call was a fine feature—a welcomed one, we believe. 


PARTICULARIZED PRAYING 

Ir can be true that we are making more of a single 
incident than sound reasoning will justify, but, if such 
is the case, we claim our readers’ patience and indul- 
gence. We suggest that when pastors pray, it is not quite 
enough that God should be attentive. They in whose 
name prayer, praise, and thanksgiving are voiced should 
also be conscious participants in this part of public 
worship. 

It is not our purpose to compare read prayers with 
those commonly named free prayers. From the point of 
view of claiming attention, there is no great difference. 
We have been told by members of churches that do not 
provide in print for Collects or other forms of petition, 
that repetition by the clergyman and inattention by his 
listeners are about as-prominently prevalent as in par- 
ishes where an unbooked prayer would be an act of 
immodesty. 

In an appreciation of the tremendous importance of 
this part of public worship, there are two factors. One 
is the state of mind and soul of the average man or 
woman who comes to church. There is the conscious- 
ness of sins, and with that there is, or should be, a sense 
of guilt, and of course there is the proportionate desire 
for forgiveness. Our liturgy provides for this condition, 
not once, but at least thrice. It occurs in the Confession, 
in the Kyrie, and in the General Prayer. But beyond 
this very proper “hunger and thirst after righteousness,” 
there are the specific needs for guidance in the problems 
and possibilities of daily life. How close these are to the 
tongue (or pen) of the worshiper was startlingly re- 
vealed in 1939 and 1940, when a few Lutheran pastors 
opened their churches to a worship in which petitions 
had first place. 

The second factor in this audit of the values of pray- 
ing is the significance which we can properly attach to 
co-operation in petitions. The Scripture for this problem 
is Matthew, chapter 18, verses 19 and 20; but read the 
preceding verses, beginning at 15, in order to get the 
context. And then face a question to which we are not 
prepared to make an unconditional answer: it is this. 
Did Jesus promise increased power in united praying, 
and thus imply an added value when He said: “If two 
of you shall agree on earth as touching anything that 
they shall ask, it shall be done for them of my Father 
which is in heaven. For where two or three are gath- 
ered together in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them.” 

Obviously our Lord gave ground on which to base 
value to agreement in prayers. Also obviously, we do 
not agree to what we do not consciously hear. Likewise 
obviously he who voices a congregation’s petitions must 
be committed without reservation to saying what are the 
desires of those in whose behalf he prays. 

From the point of view of seriousness and respon- 
sibility, no part of a public service of worship makes a 
greater demand on pastor and parishioner than is made 


in the praying. No wonder the disciples said, “Lord,. 
teach us to pray.” 


. 
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“WHAT’S IN A NAME?” 

IN THE sometimes seemingly long ago, when we were 
quite young, we read for the first time a curious idea 
which the ancient Egyptians had about names. They, 
so the book said, never used their real name in business 
or in any casual relationship because it endangered their 
real selves. If, for example, an unscrupulous merchant 
in the bazaar should invoke Pthor or Isis, or even some 
local deity, to bring a calamity on his competitor, he 
could not make the anathema valid unless he knew the 
true name of the object of his jealousy. Hence great 
care and secrecy were exercised by the contemporaries 
of Joseph and his brethren. 

We have succeeded in disentangling names from re- 
ligious superstitions, and in modern times employment 
of an alias is most common among evil-doers who seek 
to escape identification and arrest. But we have not 
overcome the harm done in that valuation of persons 
which is called reputation. Something worse than mur- 
der occurs daily, when false characteristics, false 
motives, and even offensive conduct are charged against 
public men and women and to some extent against those 
with whom we are in almost daily contact. 

“The hero of yesterday is the outcast of tomorrow” is 
a cynical conclusion about the esteem in which we hold 
our fellow men. “One’s good name,” to which the word 
“reputation” is correctly attached, is subjected to ruth- 
less attacks, not only by enemies, but often by those who 
are admitted to confidence and partnerships. 

The intrinsic value of a good name and the sin of rob- 
bing a man of his reputation are indicated by the inclu- 
sion in the Decalogue of the eighth commandment— 
“Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neigh- 
bor.” Thus God classifies one’s good name with prop- 
erty, parentage, and even life itself. In these days of 
tense relationships, the careless abuses of character in 
casual gossip are dangerous. The deliberate theft of 
reputation for purposes of partisanship is a sin which 
God has listed among the most heinous of human trans- 
gression. 


RELIGION IN CAMP 

“Sotprers do go to church!” writes Chaplain John E. 
Braun, stationed at Camp Shelby, Mississippi. He re- 
ports that 575 men attended two early morning services 
on a recent Sunday. More were on hand for a Com- 
munion Service at 10.00 A. M. He also writes: 

“After noon mess, calls and personal interviews were 
the order of the day, until 4.30 P. M., when the chaplains 
supervised the convoy of trucks transporting approx- 
imately 125 soldiers to a friendly church in a nearby 
city. These church people are truly giving our soldier 
boys a shining example of the well-known southern hos- 
pitality. After a tasty lunch, the soldiers assembled for 
a young people’s service, conducted capably and rev- 
erently by our southern friends. From 7.00 to 8.00 P. M. 
we worshiped with the congregation, returning to the 
social rooms in the church basement to enjoy the splen- 
did recreational facilities until 9.30, when the sergeant’s 
whistle was blown. Sincere and hearty thanks and good- 
byes were said. As we got in the trucks and drove back 
to the camp I was proud of my boys and happy as a 
chaplain to know the boys were so appreciative and are 
eagerly looking forward to another Sunday of services.” 

—Hamma Divinity Notes. 
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BY WAY OF REMEMBRANCE 
(Continued from page 7) 


and 1918. The work which was done in the camps was 
under the supervision of J. A. O. Stub, H. R. Gold, W. C. 
Schaeffer, and C. Hoffsten as field secretaries. 

The treasurer’s report showed expenditures of 
$1,159,445.43. The largest items are the sums which 
were expended by the Brotherhood for buildings and 
equipment and the allotments to camp pastors which 
amounted to over $300,000. 

We asked Dr. Knubel concerning the trip to France 
that was made in 1918 by Dr. Charles J. Smith, now 
president of Roanoke College, Salem, Va., and by the 
Hon. F. M. Riter, no longer living. He said that this trip 
was the outcome of the demand that the church’s min- 
istration to its members should not stop at the training 
camps but should make itself felt among those who had 
gone overseas. He recalled that a committee obtained 
the opportunity to place their case before Secretary of 
War Newton Baker in his office in Washington. When 
the proposal was first expressed by the Hon. John L. 
Zimmerman as a fellow Ohioan with the secretary, Mr. 
Baker responded with a peremptory negative. No 
civilians would be authorized to visit soldiers in France 
on the basis of religious affiliations. 

Among those in the committee was the late senator 
from Minnesota, Knute Nelson, who, having listened for 
a short time to the conversation, leaned over and said, 
“Mr. Secretary, there are thousands of young men from 
Minnesota and other states who are serving their coun- 
try in the army. They were not drafted, they vol- 
unteered. If they want visits from their pastors, you 
better consent to the requests of this committee.” 
Whereupon Secretary Baker said, “Well, you can send 
two men over there, but not more.” 

“What became of the Commission for Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Welfare?” was our next question to Dr. Knubel. 

He replied: “In 1918, that is, after the Commission 
had been in service for approximately a year, its mem- 
bers and those whom they represented realized that 
their co-operation had brought to light many features 
that were not of military origin. The vision of con- 
tinuing was sufficiently clear and impressive to lead to 
the formation of the National Lutheran Council. Many 
of those who were commissioners for soldiers’ and 
sailors’ welfare became commissioners to the National 
Lutheran Council. This organization was thus in posi- 
tion to take up whatever was required to complete the 
war ministry and at the same time make provision for 
such duties as followed the Armistice in 1918 and the 
works of mercy upon which the church entered when 
relief of European poverty and distress came to America 
and received response.” 

“Are you sanguine with reference to the appeal next 
month for a fund of $250,000 to be used in bringing the 
means of grace to Lutheran men in military training?” 
we asked Dr. Knubel. 

He replied: “The people who constitute the Lutheran 
churches of America in 1941 have certainly as great 
ability as had the generation of 1917. The demonstration 
of their loyalty to Christ which has been given in re- 
sponse to calls to support orphaned missions indicates 
that they are willing to accept responsibilities. They 
will once more enable the church to follow its members. 
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A Broader, Clearer Outlook 


Saul’s Conversion Opens a Far View of His Life Work 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Acts 9: 1-16. The Sunday School Lesson for May 18 


SAUL was a victim of narrowness, of 
a low level as far as general welfare 
was concerned. His religious training 
had provided him a selfish outlook on 
humanity; only Jews were of any con- 
cern to God. There is no doubt of 
Saul’s sincerity, loyalty, and deter- 
mination to serve God according to his 
attenuated ideal of service. Even when 
sanctioning and abetting murder Saul 
thought he was doing God’s will. 

But Saul was not really as narrow in 
mind and heart as his actions indicated. 
He was a man of scholarly bent, and 
was willing to see truth, even if it 
meant breaking away from what he had 
formerly advocated. This was his hope- 
ful condition, though he would not 
have looked upon it favorably had it 
been told him. Saul could change his 
mind; he was not too bigoted for that. 
He could supplant one purpose with a 
better one, if convinced that such sup- 
planting was wise; he was not too will- 
ful to do that. Saul was a real man, 
having the stuff of which leaders and 
heroes are made. Chiefly in his favor 
was his readiness to “about face,” and 
preach the Christ he had persecuted. 


Sincere but Wrong 

Never was man more sincere than 
was Saul when he took the steps that 
made him the high persecutor of “the 
disciples of the Lord.” He must have 
been aglow as he laid his plans before 
the high priest, and asked authority to 
enter synagogues anywhere to catch 
believing men and women, or to learn 
from local priests where believers lived. 
No person was to escape Saul’s deter- 
mined effort to get rid of his bother- 
some movement for Jesus which was 
regarded as against the Jewish Church. 
No home was anyone’s castle if sus- 
picion pointed toward anyone’s being 
of the Way. 

Yes, Saul was sincere. But never was 
a man more wrong in ideals and pur- 
pose. Nothing was right about his pro- 
cedure, as he later acknowledged in 
confessing his sin of persecuting the 
church of Christ. It took a drastic up- 
set in Saul’s life to show him that sin- 
cerity was no excuse for wrong deeds. 
He learned that a devout worshiper of 
God may be turned aside from a right- 
eous path, even when he is sure he is 
headed in the right direction. Saul 
came to realize that he was all mixed 
up, that he needed straightening out 
in his knowledge and conviction. He 
could not acceptably serve God while 
persecuting the Son of God or His fol- 


lowers. Saul had to rise above his nor- 
mal, narrow religious life in order to 
give a broader, clearer outlook on God’s 
plan, and, most of all, to have a vision 
of what God intended his life work 
to be. 


Set Right 

In a startling, shocking, upsetting 
vision Jesus set Saul right on many 
things. Self-trusting, confident Saul, 
armed with authority from the high 
priest to the synagogues in Damascus, 
neared the end of the trip. Soon he 
would be adding to his honors by hav- 
ing men and women bound as criminals 
en route to Jerusalem. In his wrong 
ideas this was a justified thing for him 
to do. 

Saul was suddenly set right. He was 
converted. If ever a man was prepared 
for conversion it was Saul. He was a 
good man, a strict keeper of the law. 
He sought to be a perfect man, to be 
true to God. He knew and loved and 
lived up to his idea of the Scriptures. 
He had heard of Jesus and His teach- 
ing. He had seen Stephen die in such 
strange spiritual triumph that the re- 
membrance of it stuck to him. Being 
a thinker, Saul must have turned over 
all these things in his mind. Being a 
religiously responsive man, he must 
have yielded to the suggestions of the 
Holy Spirit, for it seems clear that he 
was led by the Spirit, though he knew 
it not. His fall before a strange light, 
his message from Jesus (a strange 
voice to Saul), his sudden temporary 
blindness, his entering Damascus as a 
helpless, undecided man—all these 
were steps used by the Lord in setting 


THINK OF THESE 


Portent leaders for good, or for evil, 
are persons of conviction. 


Christ overpowers His enemies by 
making them His friends. 


Christian usefulness results from 
taking Christ’s words seriously. 


A new larger boundary for work in 
the name of Christ is our Christian 
privilege. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
May 12 to 18 


M. Saul the Persecutor. The Acts 9: 1-8. 

T. Saul’s Conversion. The Acts 9: 9-16. 

W. Paul’s Testimony. The Acts 22: 1-13. 

Th. Giving Up All for Christ. Phil. 3: 1-14. 

F. Saved Through Grace. Gal. 1: 11-17. 

. Appointed to Service. I Timothy 1: 12-17. 
The Riches of Grace. Ephesians 2: 1-10. 


THE LUTHERAN 


Saul straight concerning God and 
Christ and his own life work. 


Shown His Work 


Blinded, thoughtful, dependent Saul 
found that his remarkable experience 
near Damascus was followed up by 
more strange experiences in the city. 
A visitor came to him, calling him by 
name, and ministering to him first as a 
blind man, then declaring that it was 
the Lord’s will that he should take up 
preaching Christ, even to Gentiles. This 
was surely a surprising, perhaps shock- 
ing, announcement to as strict a 
Pharisee as Saul had been. 

But Saul was climbing above the 
level on which he had lived. He was 
getting up to the rarer, purer, clearer 
air of the Gospel. He was beginning to 
see farther and better. The sweep of 
his vision took in all that Jesus meant 
by “the uttermost part of the earth.” 
Saul accepted his life work as it was 
shown him. “He learned that God had 
chosen him because of his special fit- 
ness for the work of extending the king- 
dom of Christ among the Gentiles. The 
work he was to do would not be with- 
out suffering, but it would be for Jesus’ 
sake. Saul was a bright man, a learned 
man, a determined man, an efficient 
man, an effective man, a promising 
man; but Saul’s name probably would 
have perished with his death if Jesus 
had not given him the broader, clearer 
outlook of God’s purposes and of his 
own part in carrying out these purposes. 


SELF-RESPECT 


Someone has tried to discern the de- 
marcation between self-respect and 
selfishness, to be certain where the one 
ends and the other begins. We praise 
the former and are chagrined to be ac- 
cused of the latter. Emphasis is put on 
self-respect, and we are encouraged, 
even urged, to cultivate it. This is well 
and good, providing we do not become 
proud of the things about which we 
are self-respecting, and follow the de- 
vious ways of selfishness in acquiring 
them. There may be too much truth in 
the conclusion that some _ observer 
reached: “Self-respect is usually ninety 
per cent self and ten per cent respect.” 
This observation was made after study- 
ing the much-discussed maintenance of 
national self-respect, but it also has a 
personal application. 

Self-respect does not call for ignor- 
ing others, or a righteous withdrawing 
from them as though they were un- 
worthy of notice. Such self-respect is a 
hypocritical boaster’s attitude, and it 
tends to narrowness and ends in despic- 
able selfishness. If we are conscious of 
having attained such a state, or stand- 
ing, as enables us to be honestly self- 
respecting, we had better thank God 
for it, than parade it before the world. 


May 7, 1941 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRaver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


The Lord’s Day 


Acts 20: 7; Exodus 20: 8-11 


SPEAKING of the observance of Sun- 
day, Chalmers Covert offers some sane 
admonitions in the following para- 
graph: “We shall not preserve its 
divinely appointed uses by a revival of 
slavish adherence to the jot and tittle 
of Puritan traditions, but woe betide us 
if in our reaction from the stern and 
joyless features of the Puritan Sabbath 


“we cast aside the fundamental prin- 


ciple they interpreted so rigidly and 
make their conscientious observance an 
excuse for a liberality and a lawless 
license that will denature the holy day 
and devitalize its ministry to the souls 
of men.” Yes, there is this danger con- 
stantly before us in America. 

In the third commandment we have 
the longest of the ten and the most ex- 
plicit. It was not an arbitrary com- 
mand, however, but simply a statement 
of a principle already well established. 
The observance of the seventh day as a 
day of rest did not begin with the Ten 
Commandments, but was only con- 
firmed by them. From this time on the 
observance of this one day of rest was 
a regular part of the program of the 
Hebrew week. Very careful rules and 
regulations were drawn, for this was 
the childhood of the race, and children 
need carefully drawn laws. It is true 
that the Jewish tendency to formalism 
and legalism led to ridiculous extremes 
in the minute restrictions of the Sab- 
bath. This legal observance of the day 
Jesus had to face, and some of the most 
unreasoning opposition against Him 
came from His freedom in using His 
own interpretation of the right use of 
the day. 

His enemies hated Him the more for 


‘His healing on the Sabbath. He held 


them up to the judgment of the people, 
as more concerned about the ox or ass 
that happened to fall into a pit on the 
Sabbath, than about the pain-stricken 
or crippled invalid. How foolish their 
laws were is best revealed by their crit- 
icism of His disciples because they 
pulled some heads of grain as they 


' walked through the fields on the Sab- 


bath, rubbed the chaff away in their 
hands, and ate of the grain. This was 
reaping, of course, and therefore labor. 
Legalism always goes to absurd lengths. 

Jesus observed the Sabbath. It was 
His custom to go to the synagogue on 
that day and join in the worship. When 
He said, “The Sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath,” He 


was not despising the Sabbath, not de- 
grading it. This verse is being used to- 
day by those who seek to secure an 
open Sunday, a holiday rather than a 
holy day. If they were found regularly 
in their pews in their churches they 
would be in better position to interpret 
the meaning of Jesus. The Sabbath 
was made for man’s good, for his 
mental, physical and spiritual good. 


Resurrection Day 

Very early in the infant church the 
change in the day of worship was made 
from the seventh day to the first day. 
In Acts 20: 7 we have the record that 
the Christians were gathering for wor- 
ship on the first day. The reasons for 
this change are quite clear for us and 
satisfy us unless we, too, are like the 
legal-minded Jews who opposed Jesus. 
The Sabbath was the day of Jewish 
worship, it commemorated the creation 
of the world. It was well, therefore, to 
set another day for Christian worship 
so that there would be no confusion as 
to the distinct difference between Jew 
and Christian. Christianity had to make 
its way in the Gentile world. It would 
be doubly handicapped if considered a 
sect of Judaism. A change was wise. 

A change in day would hold the spirit 
of the third commandment, which called 
for the dedication of one day in seven 
to special worship. The selection of the 
first day of the week was a real inspira- 
tion, for it would commemorate the 
resurrection of Christ and not the crea- 
tion of the world. Thus each Sunday 
is a weekly Easter day. He Who loy- 
ingly celebrates the resurrection of the 
Lord each first day of the week will not 
misuse the day. 


Day of [Remembering 

The best rules for the day are pos- 
itive rather than negative. “Remem- 
ber” is the first word of the third com- 
mandment. The commandments are 
still in force as Jesus interpreted them 
in His two laws of love. Remember the 
Lord on the Lord’s day. We need to 
have our minds directed toward God, 
His blessings, His forgiveness, His love. 
Dean Inge wrote: “It is quite natural 
and inevitable that if we spend sixteen 
hours a day of our waking life in think- 
ing about the affairs of this world, and 
about five minutes or less in thinking 
about God and our souls, this world 
will seem about two hundred times 
more real than that God and our souls. 
.. Things we do not think about always 
seem unreal to us.” 

If men have lost their hold on the 
reality of God, one reason has been the 


little time they have devoted to His 
worship. Those who neglect the house 
of God inevitably neglect the thought 
of God. 


Day of Rest 


Sunday is a good day for doing good 
deeds. Resting is not loafing. Did you 
ever see a loafer who looked rested? 
Resting is not over-exercising. Did you 
ever see a ski train or a cycle train 
come into the station on a Sunday 
night? Did the gang look rested? Rest- 
ing is not over-eating. Did you ever 
see a less inspiring lot of folks than 
those getting up from a big dinner, 
created by the master-hand of the 
mother and other women folks who 
helped her at the expense of their own 
church attendance? How many offices 
and factories dread Monday morning 
because of the strained nerves and tired 
bodies of the workers. 

Commercialized sport is no answer 
to the problem of a restful Sunday. 
Certainly it is not to those who sell 
their skill for the entertainment of the 
crowd, Neither is it for the crowd. 
Since night sports are possible with our 
modern flood lights, there is an added 
reason why Sunday should be free of 
them. The movies, too, are not neces- 
sary on Sunday to people who can at- 
tend them nearly every other night in 
the week if they please. The reason for 
the breakdown of our modern Sunday 
into a holiday is mainly found in the 
avarice of the promoters of sports and 
other entertainment. The almighty dol- 
lar has a way of helping people who 
love it to find a philosophy to support 
their desires. 


The Best Test 


The purpose of Sunday is the refresh- 
ment of our whole lives. The things we 
ought to do on Sunday are not to be 
set down in rules for thinking young 
people. They may differ with different 
folks. We should be found on Monday 
morning mentally more alert, our minds 
clear and calm; physically rested and 
renewed and ready for the work of a 
new week; spiritually refreshed, our 
sense of God’s presence strengthened, 
our hearts at peace with the assurance 
of His forgiveness, our wills firmly set 
toward a life that will please Him. Does 
your Sunday do some of these things 
for you? If not, you are not using the 
Lord’s day as you should. Study your 
usual Sunday schedule and be fair with 
yourself and your God. 

* * * * 

To Leaprers: Topic date, May 18. Next 

topic, “The National Lutheran Council.” 
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BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


A PREFACE TO CHRISTIAN 
THEOLOGY 


By John A. Mackay. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. Pages 186. Price, 
$2.00. 


There are many indications of an ap- 
proaching new emphasis on the study 
of doctrine. So much attention has been 
devoted recently to the practical phases 
of living, without satisfactory results, 
that a return to theology presents an 
attractive and more promising appeal. 
The Sprunt Lectures given in February 
1940 are given to the public in this 
book. It is not an introduction to, nor a 
manual of, theology but “a foreword to 
theological ideas.” It is an emphasis on 
the need for theology. 

The author claims that, “The mood 
of quiet desperation that marks our 
time, and the many-sided quest of the 
modern mind for meaning and author- 
ity, make Christian theology our most 
crucial need” (p. 19). “Theology has a 
new task today, the task of bringing 
back meaning into life, the task of re- 
storing the foundations upon which all 
true life and thought are built” (p. 3). 
“The revelation of God is the concern 
and content of theology” (p. 20). Then 
two ways of approach to theological 
truth for the interpretation of life are 
discussed at length. Under the sym- 
bols of the Balcony and the Road the 
methods of the detached spectator and 
the traveling pilgrim are studied, lead- 
ing to the conclusion that the relation 
of theology to life depends on experi- 
ence as well as on thinking. The final 
chapter sets forth the implications of the 
study of theology as vital truth for our 
individual and social problems. 

The book is a thoughtful, timely, and 
an interesting study of the need of our 
world and the answer to that need in 
the restoration of theology. A thought- 
ful reading of it will give comfort, 
strength, and needed guidance to the 
souls of all who read it. 

M. L. Strrewatvt. 


CHRIST IN THE PENTATEUCH 


or Spiritual Values in the Books of 
Moses. By Josiah Blake Tidwell, D.D., 
LL.D. Zondervan Publishing House, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 1940. Pages 364. 
Price, $2.75. 


The jacket on this book asks, “What 
has the Pentateuch to tell us of our 
Lord Jesus Christ?” and answers: “In 
this work Dr. Tidwell . . . makes a sig- 
nificant contribution of great spiritual 
value.” The words are truly said. The 
first chapter is an interpretive intro- 


duction to Genesis. The author affirms 
that it is part of the Bible, which is the 
relevation of God and a true Word of 
God; that its central theme is salvation 
through the crucified and risen Christ, 
and that the purpose of these studies is 
“to discover the message these early 
books have about salvation from sin.” 
Already in Genesis sin arises and pre- 
vails, and throughout the Old Testa- 
ment redemption is foreshadowed. 

The book is an intensive and exten- 
sive exposition of the Pentateuch, which 
it covers in its entirety, from the Crea- 
tion to the death of Moses. Emphasis 
is laid on its religious value. In its his- 
torical facts the author finds “a depth 
of spiritual meaning.” Indeed, much of 
the Old Testament is read forward into 
the New Testament, or much of the 
New Testament is read backward into 
the Old Testament; in many instances 
the two texts are intertwined. The au- 
thor discovers “Spiritual Values in the 
Books of Moses” with an insight which 
is original and not seldom unique. The 
book is a thorough study of the Books 
indicated in the title and will prove 
helpful to both the clerical and lay 
reader. Joun W. Horine. 


THE KING JAMES VERSION OF 
THE ENGLISH BIBLE 


By David Daiches. The University 
of Chicago Press. 1941. Pages 228. 
Price, $2.50. 


This is a solid and richly written 
book. In it Dr. Daiches traces the his- 
tory of English Bible translations lead- 
ing up to the King James Version, dis- 
cusses the individual translators, their 
methods and functions, and the range 
of their scholarship. As a Jew, the 
author takes special pains to point out 
that Christian scholarship was greatly 
indebted to Jewish interpreters and 
commentators, and particularly to that 
of David Kimchi, a thirteenth century 
Hebrew grammarian and exegete. 
Christian Jews, like Paul of Burgos, a 
former rabbi, who rose to the position 
of bishop in the Church of Spain, and 
John Immanuel Tremellius, who oc- 
cupied the chair of Hebrew in Cam- 
bridge University, as well as Johann 
Reuchlin and Nicholas de Lyra, Gentile 
scholars who drew heavily on Jewish 
sources, contributed greatly to the un- 
derstanding and unsurpassed scholar- 
ship that went into the making of the 
English authorized version. While 
recognizing the merits of the Douai 


Books reviewed on this page may be 
obtained from the United Lutheran 
Publication House, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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translation, Dr. Daiches shows that the 
American Version is closer to the orig- 
inal and far superior. 

Toward the close of the book the 
author cites a number of parallel pas- 
sages of the various English versions 
and their Hebrew originals. In connec- 
tion with Isaiah 7: 14, he argues that 
Christian translators erred in render- 
ing the word “Almah” as virgin, in- 
stead of “young woman,” relying for 
support on the International Critical 
Commentary. To us this is a bit of 
specious argument. Why should the 
term “ha-Almah,” in Genesis 24: 43, 
“Alumoth” and v’Alumoth in the Song 
of Songs 1: 3 and 6:8 be translated to 
mean unmarried young women, and 
that of Isaiah 7: 14, because of its def- 
inite messianic implication, a mere 
“young woman’? 

Apart from this jarring note, we can 
commend this scholarly study to all 
who are interested in the making of 
the King James version of the Bible. 

Henry EINSPRUCH. 


QUIT YOU LIKE MEN 


By John McNaugher. Fleming H. 
Revell Company, New York. Pages 191. 
Price, $1.50. : 


The author of this little volume sum- 
marizes the contents well in the title 
of the book. In thirteen addresses a 
challenge is thrown out to young men 
about to enter the ministry. They are 
brisk, straightforward cails for “manly 
men,” picturing the opportunities as 
well as the problems and pitfalls of the 
ministry. The value of the volume lies 
in the abundance of illustrations and 
poignant “sayings” rather than in any 
fresh approach to the problems. 

A spirit of Calvinistic Predestinarian- 
ism and intolerance earmarks the book. 
In many respects it is typical of the 
traditional “graduation advice” ad- 
dresses. While full of beautiful ideal- 
ism—and we are conscious of the 
world’s need for that—the contents are 
often oblivious to the realism of pres- 
ent-day problems in the preacher’s life. 

James J. Ravn. 


THE MODERN NEW TESTAMENT 
FROM ARAMAIC 


By George M. Lamsa. A. J. Holman 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Pages 527. 
Price, $3 cloth, $4 leatherette, and $5 
leather. 


This translation of ancient Aramaic 
manuscripts by one who knows and 
speaks Aramaic will prove valuable to 
Bible students as a commentary, bring- 
ing a new and fresh viewpoint upon 
many hitherto obscure passages. 

Atvin E. Betti. 
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May 7, 1941 


MEETING OF THE U.L. C. A. 
EXECUTIVE BOARD 


(Continued from page 2) 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
MUHLENBERG BICENTENNIAL 


The two hundredth anniversary of the 
coming of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg 
to America, and the distinguished serv- 
ice rendered by him and his sons to the 
beginnings of American Lutheranism 
and to the birth of our nation, offer the 
Church an opportunity to inspire its 
members with the commemoration of 
her origin in America and the vital part 
she has played in American history. 
Such a commemoration will have spe- 
cial interest and value to the U. L. C. A. 
in these days when patriotism and 
American ideals are of such consuming 
concern to our nation. 

The Executive Board at its January 
meeting in 1940 took action appointing 
a committee to promote the commem- 
oration of the two hundredth anniver- 
sary of the coming of Henry Melchior 
Muhlenberg to America composed of 
Judge Reno, Dr. H. W. A. Hanson, Dr. 
Paul H. Krauss, to which has been 
added Dr. Henry H. Bagger. 

Two other agencies are at work upon 
the celebration of this event: the Com- 
mittee of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Muhlenberg College. Your 
committee through extended corre- 
spondence and some personal confer- 
ences has studied the possibilities and 
proposes and recommends: 

A. That an historical pageant now be- 
ing prepared by Dr. John D. M. 
Brown for presentation at the meet- 
ing of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1942 and at the Muhlenberg 
Commencement in June 1942, be 
presented as an evening feature of 
the Louisville Convention of the 
U. L. C. A. We recommend that the 
Louisville Committee be requested 
by the Executive Board to arrange 
for the presentation of this pageant. 

B. That the Executive Board request 
the National Lutheran Council to 
commend Professor-Brown’s pageant 
to all colleges and seminaries and 
institutions of the Lutheran bodies 
comprising its membership for pres- 
entation to their constituencies. 


. That the Executive Board request 


the Committee of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania to make this pag- 
-eant available in sufficient quantities 
“for such general presentation. We 
-also suggest that the simplified form 
-of pageant by Pastor C. K. Fegley, 
-preparation of which is already in 
“hand, be recommended by the Ex- 
-ecutive Board for publication in a 
-special Muhlenberg Memorial num- 
‘ber of the Luther League Review, 
recommending that its presentation 
“be made by Luther Leagues and 
, other eongregational organizations. 


D. We approve and pledge our full co- 
operation to the effort that Muhlen- 
berg College is making to obtain 
through representatives in Congress 
the establishment of a Congressional 
Commission, to be known as the 
United States Muhlenberg Bicenten- 
nial Commission, to give fitting of- 
ficial national celebration to this 
event. 


E. The U. L.. C. A. in its Omaha Con- 


vention authorized that steps be 
taken to obtain, if possible, the issue 
of a commemorative stamp by the 
Post Office Department. We pro- 
pose to press this objective through 
the Congressional Commission if 
established, or otherwise through 
individuals. We suggest as a special 
committee for this particular task 
the Hon. John A. Rice, chairman; 
the Rev. W. C. J. Weidt, and Pres- 
ident H. W. A. Hanson, and recom- 
mend that the Executive Board ap- 
point these men as a committee to 
carry out this action of the Church. 


F. To bring the event inspiringly to the 


attention of our entire membership 
we propose the publication of: (a) 
A brightly printed—possibly in red, 
white, and blue—pamphlet, giving 
the outstanding and dramatic serv- 
ice to the Church and the nation of 
Henry Melchior Muhlenberg and his 
sons, General Peter Muhlenberg, 
Frederick, the first Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and 
Henry, the eminent scientist; (b) a 
poster to be displayed on church 
bulletin boards and in parish houses 
featuring, in the center, Henry 
Melchior Muhlenberg circuit riding, 
and the three sons in significant sit- 
uations; (c) a worship service to be 
used by congregations on a Sunday 
to be set aside for a nation-wide 
observance, this service to be pre- 
pared by the Common Service Book 
Committee. 

To instrument the above partic- 
ular proposals (a) and (b) your 
Committee is in correspondence with 
the manager of the Publication 
House. The tentative approval of 
the project by the manager is in our 
hands. We hope that the Publica- 
tion House will agree that the cost 
of such publication constitutes a 
service they will be glad to render. 

We recommend that the Execu- 
tive Board request the Publication 
House to give favorable considera- 
tion to (a) and (b). 

We recommend that the Board re- 
quest the Common Service Book 
Committee to prepare the service 
suggested. 

G. We recommend that the Executive 
Board set the date of Sunday, No- 
vember 22, 1942, for the national ob- 
servance by congregations of the 
Muhlenberg Bicentennial, on which 


ily 


date the service prepared by the 
Common Service Book Committee 
may be used. This date is the Sun- 
day nearest the actual date of his 
arrival—November 25. 


Lutheran Museum 


The committee on anniversary cele- 
brations was charged also with the 
commission to investigate and report 
upon the proposal for the establishment 
of a Lutheran museum for the collec- 
tion and exhibition of materials of his- 
toric interest in the Lutheran Church. 
The proposal grew out of the interest 
of individuals who have made private 
collections of value and have indicated 
a desire for their permanent care and 
use. Of special note is the offer of Mr. 
S. F. Telleen to donate such a collec- 
tion. The committee presented the fol- 
lowing report, which was adopted: 

“Your Committee also is charged 
with the responsibility of investigating 
the possibility of establishment of a 
museum for the conservation of items 
of historical interest connected with the 
life of our Church. We have the assur- 
ance of Dr. Greever that the Lutheran 
Church House has ample vault space 
for storage and protection of a consid- 
erable volume of small articles that 
might be collected for a Lutherau mu- 
seum. He states that he would not have 
space for any great number of manu- 
script volumes or articles of furniture 
but could house a considerable number 
of documents and curios. This, it seems 
to the Committee, would be enough to 
make an authoritative start, as a tem- 
porary arrangement, on the establish- 
ment of a museum. 

“We therefore recommend that the 
Executive Board request the use of such 
vault space, with the publication of the 
fact in Tue LutHERAN that such provi- 
sion has been made, and the establish- 
ment of a museum has thus been in- 
itiated.” 


Elections to Board Memberships 

Mr. W. T. Stauffer of Newport News, 
Va., was elected to fill the vacancy in 
the Executive Board created by the 
declination of Judge J. L. Almond, for 
the term expiring 1944. 

The Rev. William E. Eisenberg of 
Salem, Va., was elected to fill the va- 
cancy in the Board of Education created 
by the resignation of the Rev. Dr. A. R. 
Wentz, for the term expiring 1944. 

Mr. Deems Haltiwanger of Columbia, 
S. C., was elected to fill the vacancy in 
the Board of Foreign Missions created 
by the resignation of Mr. Claude L. 
Peterman, for the term expiring 1944. 

The Rev. William Larsen of Boston, 
Mass., was elected to succeed Mr. Carl 
Bruun as alternate to Dr. J. P. Nielsen, 
representative from the United Danish 
Church on the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the U. L. C. A. 
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Andhra Christian College Dedicates 


New Buildings 


By Cuarence H. Swave.y 


(Right) The Assembly Hall will seat 1,000 persons 


(Below) The Administration Building, provided by the 
Luther League of America 


Many distinguished guests and friends 
of Andhra Christian College, Guntur, 
India, joined the management, faculty 
and student body of the college in the 
exercises for the opening of two new 
buildings February 27, by the vice- 
chancellor of the Andhra University, 


C. R. Reddi, Esq., M.A. 
Litt.D., (Andhra), M. L. C. 

The new buildings were constructed 
under the direction of the mission 
builder of the U. L. C. Mission, John 
C. Finefrock, D.D., at a cost exceeding 
$40,000. The Luther League of Amer- 
ica provided the funds for the con- 
struction of the new Administration 
Building, $30,000, and the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America provided the 
balance required for the erection of the 
new buildings. 

The Administration Building is a 
two-story stone structure, with sixteen 
spacious rooms, providing space for of- 
fices, a dozen lecture rooms, waiting 
rooms for staff and for girl students, 
and a zoological laboratory. The As- 
sembly Hall has seating accommoda- 
tion for nearly a thousand persons, and 
is fitted with a large stage and modern 
conveniences. 

Dr. Reddi cut the ribbon opening the 
new buildings after the Rev. M. L. 
Dolbeer, president of the U. L. C. Mis- 
sion, and J. R. Fink, D.D., president of 
the Andhra Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, officiated in the dedication 
service. J. Roy Strock, D.D., was the 
chairman for the meeting, which was 
held in the new Assembly Hall. Dr. 
Reddi delivered the address. 

Andhra Christian College was estab- 
lished in 1885, and since 1926 it has 
been a first-grade college affiliated with 
Andhra University. It offers regular 
four-year courses leading to the B.A. 


(Cantab.), 


degree. It is one of the largest colleges 
of the Andhra country, with more than 
700 students enrolled this year, more 
than 200 of whom are Christians. About 
200 students are in residence in the 
three hostels, Heyer Hall, Noble Hall, 
and Peace Lodge for girl students. 

With the dedication of the new Ad- 
ministration Building and Assembly 
Hall, the Watts Memorial Building, con- 
structed about fifty years ago, will be 
given over largely to physics and chem- 
istry laboratories. 


India Counts Her People 

February 28 and March 1 were set 
aside for the recording of India’s pop- 
ulation. It is anticipated that the fig- 
ures will approach 400,000,000. The 
census results will be of great impor- 
tance for their political implications in 
Hindu-Moslem relations. But they will 
be of even greater interest to us for the 
light that will be thrown upon the prog- 
ress of the Gospel in the last decade. 

Several hundred subscribers have 
enrolled in a Christian Book Club, 
which will publish books by Indian 
Christian authors. The following works 
are now in course of preparation: 
Asramas—Past and Present; Hinduism 
and Christianity; Expansion of Re- 
ligions in India; Evangelism. This proj- 
ect promises to become a very useful 
means of discovering Indian Christian 
talent. 


Wittenberg Appeal 
Nears Congregations 
Tue News Bulletin from Wittenberg 


College, Springfield, Ohio, under date 
of April 15 reports the conclusion of a 
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two-day meeting of “100 chairmen from 
six states,’ who were in conference 
“preparatory to carrying the campaign 
for $1,200,000 into all the congregations 
of the United Lutheran Church whose 
synods sponsor Wittenberg College and 
Hamma Divinity School.” President 
Rees E. Tulloss, presiding at the meet- 
ing, announced a gift of $30,000 from 
Mr. and Mrs. Elgar Weaver of Brook- 
ville, Ohio. This, with two previous 
large gifts.in this campaign, makes a 
total of $255,000. 

President Tulloss commented on the 
faithful support of the Weavers in the 
progress of Wittenberg. He said, “The 
first gift to Wittenberg College on the 
part of Mr. and Mrs. Weaver was made 
more than twenty-five years ago when 
a contribution of $6,000 toward the pur- 
chase of a telescope was made. The 
present gift brings their benefactions 
to a total of $80,000, and places them in 
the list of those ‘great names’ in Wit- 
tenberg’s history whose benefactions 
have helped to make the institution 
what it is today.” 


Choir Leadership at 
Susquehanna 


IN response to an expressed demand, 
Susquehanna University at Selinsgrove, 
Pa., beginning with the fall semester o° 
1941-42, will offer a curriculum espe- 
cially designed to furnish adequately 
prepared choir directors and choral 
leaders for churches. To achieve this 
preparation, special attention will be 
given to such courses as hymnology, 
worship forms, choir methods, and the 
conducting of choral groups in local 
and nearby churches. 

The University’s Conservatory of 
Music, which is fully accredited for 
high school music teachers and super- 
visors, has been offering the regular 
soloist course for many years, and this 
course will be combined with the 
church music curriculum. Students in 
this course will be required to carry 
organ, singing, or piano throughout the 
four years. 

President G. Morris Smith has an- 
nounced the completion of the program 
for the eighty-third commencement in 
June. Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, president 
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Me of Gettysburg Seminary, will deliver 
_ the commencement address June.2, and 
_ Dr. Willard D. Allbeck, a graduate of 
_ Susquehanna University and a member 
of the faculty of Hamma _ Divinity 
- School, will preach the baccalaureate 
sermon June 1. Dr. Eugene T. Adams, 
an alumnus of the university and head 
of the philosophy department of Col- 
gate University, will be the speaker at 
the alumni banquet. 
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; New Girls’ Dormitory 
~ for Roanoke 


AT a special meeting of the trustees 
of Roanoke College February 1, upon 
recommendation of the faculty, it was 
_ decided to build a modern, fireproof 
' dormitory for women students, to lift 
the number of women students to a 
maximum of 125, and to create the new 

office of Dean of Women. Building 
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NEW DORMITORY AT ROANOKE COLLEGE 


operations began April 1, and it is 
planned to have the dormitory ready 
for occupancy at the opening of the 
new session in September 1941. This 
new building will include recreation 
and social rooms for resident girls and 
for day students, an apartment for the 


Dean of Women, and excellent, up-to- 
date quarters for forty resident stu- 
dents. It is especially designed to be- 
come the center of the social life of the 
women students and their friends. Its 
erection will mark a new era in the 
educational program of Roanoke 
College. 

Co-education at Roanoke began in 
the early days when occasionally the 
daughter of a professor was permitted 
to enroll. The records show that in 
1862 Misses Julia F. and Pauline Bittle, 
daughters of President Bittle, matric- 
ulated as students. The first women 
graduates appear to have been the 
Misses Julia Louise Abbott, who reg- 
istered from Strasburg, Va., and Julia 
E. Painter, a daughter of the distin- 
guished professor of modern languages, 
Dr. F. V. N. Painter. They are listed 
with the class of 1895. From then until 
1914 the register of students is sprinkled 
with the names of women, most of 
whom were daughters of trustees, pro- 
fessors, or citizens of Roanoke and 
Salem. 

Curiously enough in 
those days women were 
not admitted to degrees, 
but were given certificates 
evidencing their comple- 
tion of the course of study 
required for a degree. In 
more recent years the 
trustees have sought to 
correct this situation by 
authorizing the confer- 
ring of the appropriate 
degrees upon such women 
as may have completed 
the required studies and 
who make formal appli- 
cation to the president of 
the college, accompanied 
by the payment of a 
modest diploma fee. 

The present era may be said to have 
begun in 1927, when several degrees 
were conferred upon women during 
the summer sessions of 1927, ’28, and 
29, followed in 1930 by the full admis- 
sion of women to all courses of instruc- 
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tion not only in the summer session 
but also in the regular session. Through- 
out the years approximately 600 women 
have attended Roanoke College. Of 
this number 566 are still living. Many 
of them have attained prominence and 
distinction in varied fields of life. 

The faculty and trustees of the col- 
lege have been more than gratified at 
the results of the experiment in co- 
education from 1930 to 1940. The in- 
tellectual and social values of the 
campus have been vastly stimulated. 
Perhaps the college has been exceed- 
ingly fortunate in attracting an unusual 
number of girls of personality and char- 
acter, but with its present selective sys- 
tem of admission of both boys and girls, 
there is ample opportunity to deflect 
such applicants for admission as would 
disturb the present happy and generally 
high-minded student personnel. 

The faculty and trustees, as a result 
of their study and experience, have 
come to the conclusion that the trend 
in higher education in America is to- 
wards co-education. Only a very lim- 
ited number of colleges still remain in 
which admission is open to only one 
sex. It appears that persons who must 
associate in after life in carrying the 
varying responsibilities of society might 
well, under proper direction, learn in 
college days this fundamental tech- 
nique of human relations. 

The new program gives the college 
an opportunity to answer favorably 
the increasing number of requests from 
the daughters of its own alumni and 
from other friends who are interested 
in the type of education for which 
Roanoke stands. And, best of all, it is 
an implied declaration that the college 
desires to render a more complete serv- 
ice to its constituency at home and 
abroad, to girls as well as boys. It is a 
source of much satisfaction to trustees 
and faculty that the high standards 
which have always been maintained at 
Roanoke shall now be offered to a 
wider clientele of boys and girls who 
desire to secure their higher education 
at a first-rate Lutheran college. 


THE CHOIR OF 
MARION COLLEGE, 
MARION, VIRGINIA 


is composed of thirty-six voices. 
j Miss Anna Marie Gustafson, Director 
Miss Agnes Dinsmore, a student, 
accompanist 


President Hugh J. Rhyne gave a short talk 
concerning the college at each appearance of 
the choir during their tour of Tennessee and 
Virginia this spring. ‘ 
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“FLORIDA, an earthly Paradise.” These 
words I read on one of those flowery 
postcards seen and sold at nearly all 
shops, except, perhaps, the butcher 
shops. That may be true, indeed; espe- 
cially if you compare the climate pre- 
vailing in winter with that in northern 
and eastern states. While there nature 
is held in an icy grip for three or four 
months, you see here many gorgeous 
flowers such as poinsettias, roses, ca- 
lendulas, turk caps, hibiscus, ageratum, 
and others in full bloom. Added to 
these are such vines as flaming vine and 
Bougainvillaea, which climb over 
fences, low roofs, and driveways, and 
oleander trees covering them with 
thousands of beautiful yellow, red, or 
purple flowers. That, however, does not 
mean that there are not occasionally 
cold days and frosty nights! On the 
contrary, whenever heavy snowstorms 
are reported in the north and the ther- 
mometer there drops to zero or lower, 
it turns so cold here that they have to 
turn on the heat in the houses and make 
fires in the orchards, keeping them 
burning all night to save fruit and trees. 

The roads in Florida take the tourist 
for miles through great forests of palm 
trees which not infrequently are real 
jungles, especially if the underbrush is 
made up of palmetto. It is small won- 
der then that a southerner who for the 
first time visited the North is said to 
have remarked, “O, what a poor land 
is that which has no palms!” 

We hear a great deal about “sunkist 
oranges,” which means that they are 
especially sweet in comparison with 
oranges coming from other states. And 
not only the oranges, grapefruit, and 
tangerines are sweet, but also the kum- 
quats, persimmons, papayas or paw- 
paws, mangoes, avocado pears, and 
others. They are all sweet and are ripe 
around Christmastime and in January. 
It is surprising how long they cling to 
the trees even after they are ripe, and 
they still hang there when in February 
and March the new blossoms are out. 
Few northerners know that the citrus 
fruits are not picked or shaken from 
the trees, but are cut off with a spe- 
cially constructed knife. 


Wild Life on the Wane 


Without doubt, there must have been 
much wild life in Florida, and would be 
today if either the local or federal gov- 
ernment had protected it. Bear, deer, 
lynx, fox, wild turkey, quail, woodcock, 
snipe, ducks, and geese are in existence, 
especially in the national reservations; 
but as cultivation of the soil progresses 
they are more and more taking refuge 
in the dismal swamps, where the alli- 
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gators are still found and of such size 
as hardly anywhere else. Anyone who 
ever looked into the open jaws of the 
beast and has seen the long rows of 
terrible teeth has no desire to make a 
closer acquaintance. 

Another danger threatening those 
who love to roam the woods and fields 
or work outdoors are the poisonous 
snakes, the rattlers, moccasins, and 
coral snakes. Though the last one is the 
smallest, it is the most dangerous as its 
bite causes almost instant death. There 
are areas where the danger from snakes 
is remote, but even there it is advisable 
to watch your step where the grass is 
high or the brush thick. 

Those who wish to fish in Florida 
waters can follow their favorite sport 
either in the many lakes which abound 
in bass and perch and trout, or they 
can fish in such streams as the St. 
John’s River or the Halifax River or 
from any one of the piers along the 
beach of the Atlantic Ocean where they 
can catch anything from a small shrimp 
up to the largest tuna, shark, or whale. 
Ample provision is made for bathing, 
swimming, golf, horseback riding, auto 
racing, as well as for the entertainment 
of the tourist during the evening by 
concerts, lectures, and shows. 

Tourists play an important role in 
Florida; in fact, everything is subor- 
dinated to their comfort. The most 
elaborate preparations are made for 
their arrival from November to March, 
and as soon as the exodus commences 
around Easter, the big hotels close their 
doors, and business almost comes to a 
standstill. That is so all over the state, 
though it is most pronounced in the 
larger cities where the biggest hotels 
are to be found which have room for 
hundreds or even thousands of guests 
and have the most lavish and fashion- 
able equipment. 


Historic St. Augustine 

Of all the cities in Florida, St. Augus- 
tine is perhaps of most interest to the 
historian. Located between two rivers 
—the San Sebastian and Matanzas— 
the first settlers realized its strategic 
value and built a fort to protect them- 
selves against hostile attacks. This fort 
—now called Fort Marion—was later 
enlarged by the forced labor of the 
Appalachian Indian prisoners, who had 
been captured by the colonists near the 
Suwanee River in the Indian uprising 
around the year 1638. But in spite of 
the protection which the fort gave the 
town, St. Augustine was besieged again 
and again and changed hands frequently 
during the last three centuries. At first 
it was held by the Indians, later on 
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taken over by the English, then by the 
French, then by the Spaniards. There 
seems to be no doubt that the most 
cruel and unscrupulous pretender for 
the possession was the Spaniard, Pedro 
Menendez de Aviles. Realizing that he 
could not wrench the fortified town 
from the French Huguenots by force of 
arms, he tried to win their confidence 
by pretending to have brought his 
“armada” over from Spain with the 
most friendly intention, in order to ex- 
change goods and to establish a closer 
business relation with them which 
would be of great advantage. That he 
fully succeeded is shown by the fact 
that the whole Huguenot population 
came unarmed and in holiday attire to 
the feast that had been prepared by the 
Spaniards, little dreaming that hun- 
dreds of Spaniards armed to the teeth 
were concealed in the surrounding 
forest. At a given signal these Spanish 
soldiers broke cover, overpowered the 
unsuspécting, defenseless French, and 
massacred them to the last man. Men- 
endez then had a tablet erected on the 
grounds where the massacre took place 
with the inscription: “I have done this 
not because they were French, but be- 
cause they were Lutherans.” One of his 
contemporaries wrote these significant 
words underneath: “Now the true 
church of Jesus can unfold her banners 
in the New World in order that many 
souls may be saved.” All the posses- 
sions of the Huguenots fell into the 
hands of the Spaniards. Among the 
Protestant churches at St. Augustine 
today is a Lutheran church connected 
with the United Lutheran Church in 
America of which the supply pastor is 
Dr. G. F. Snyder. 


Tourists a Factor in Church Life 


The churches in Florida carry on 
their work in the same manner as in 
other states of the Union, with the ex- 
ception, however, that the tourists are 
a factor that must not be underesti- 
mated. There are even tourist churches 
here, which are open only five or six 
months of the year. Others again try 
to meet this situation by reserving pews 
or seats for them, or arranging a cer- 
tain service and festivities for them. 
Many congregations have learned from 
experience, however, that they must 
meet their budget expenses indepen- 
dent of tourists’ contributions. 

While tourists who visit Florida in 
the winter months are distributed over 
the whole state, there is no doubt that 
some sections are more popular and at- 
tract a greater number than others, as, 
for instance, St. Augustine, Palatka, 
Tampa, Palm Beach, Fort Lauderdale, 
St. Petersburg, Miami, and many others. 
And I must not forget Silver Springs, 
Winter Park, Ponce de Leon with the 
wonderful water discovered already by 
the Seminole Indians centuries ago, 
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and, last but not least, Daytona Beach, 
made famous by the auto races held 
there on that unique sand beach of the 
Atlantic where hundreds of cars are 
daily passing north and south and many 
others stopping as the occupants go 
swimming and bathing in the surf. 
Daytona Beach might be called the 
city of churches, for the different de- 
nominations are all represented. The 


Lutheran Church is located in the heart 
of the city and is being well served by 
the Rev. E. T. Beaver, a member of the 
U. L. C. A. I think I speak for all the 
Lutheran pastors in Florida when I say 
that they would appreciate it if they 
would be furnished with the names and 
addresses of Lutheran tourists visiting 
their town, especially if they remain 
all winter. 
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PRE-CONFIRMATION RALLY IN POTTSVILLE 
Pastor Smoll Honored on Eightieth Birthday 


TWENTY-SIX congregations of the 
Pottsville Conference received 472 
young people into confirmed member- 
ship on Palm Sunday. As a fitting pre- 
lude to this ingathering a Pre-Confir- 
mation Rally was held at Trinity 
Church, Pottsville, Pa., Sunday after- 
noon, March 30. 

Three hundred fifty young people, 
together with several hundred adults, 
attended this inspiring service. Dr. 
E. W. Weber was liturgist and the Rev. 
F. Eppling Reinartz, Secretary of Pro- 
motion of the United Lutheran Church, 
delivered the sermon, “Where Do We 
Go From Here?” Each confirmand re- 
ceived a small wooden cross, the book- 
let, “A Promise With a Privilege,” and 
a help for devotions. 

A feature of the service was the re- 
citing by the group of the verse, “For 
whatsoever is born of God overcometh 
the world; and this is the victory that 
overcometh the world, even our faith” 
(I John 5: 4). 


Young People at Pre-Confirmation 
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The service was sponsored by the 
Conference Committee on Christian 
Education: Dr. E. W. Weber, Pottsville; 
the Rev. M. C. Hallock, Tamaqua; and 
the Rev. Luther Schlenker, Shenan- 
doah. 


An Octogenarian 

The Rev. E. H. Smoll, pastor emeritus 
of Christ Church, Schuylkill Haven, 
was honored with an informal surprise 
luncheon at the Necho Allen Hotel, 
Poitsville, on the occasion of his eight- 
ieth birthday, April 2. Clergy from 
Allentown, Pottsville, Schuylkill Haven, 
Tower City, Frackville, Orwigsburg, 
and Minersville shared in the celebra- 
tion. On the evening of April 2 Pastor 
Smoll was honored at the Vesper Serv- 
ice in Christ Church, Schuylkill Haven, 
when the pastor, the Rev. E. Richard 
Acker, presented him with a basket of 
flowers on behalf of the congregation. 

Pastor Smoll is one of the oldest min- 
isters in the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 


Rally at Trinity Church, Pottsville, Pa. 
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vania, having retired in 1937 after 
serving fifty-one and one-half years in 
the pastorate, more than fifty years of 
which were spent at Christ Church. 


The Rev. George H. Shiery began his 
pastorate at Girardville on Palm Sun- 
day, succeeding the Rev. Paul Hartline, 
who was recently installed as pastor of 
the Weissport Parish, Wilkes-Barre 
Conference. The Girardville Charge 
consists of Zion, Girardville, and Mt. 
Zion, Raven Run. For several years 
Pastor Shiery has been resident in 
Mahone Bay, Nova Scotia. He has 
served the following parishes: St. 
Paul’s, Millersville; St. James, Leb- 
anon; Spring City Lutheran Church, 
Spring City; and St. Mark’s, Mechan- 
icsburg. 

Pastor Shiery’s son, John, is a stu- 
dent at Gettysburg Seminary, and 
serves as student assistant to Lewis C. 
Manges, D.D., pastor of Memorial 
Church, Harrisburg. 


St. John’s, Auburn, the Rev. Gilbert 
J. Martin pastor, reports that the Lu- 
ther League presented the pastor with 
stoles as an Easter gift. The choir of 
twenty-four members has been outfitted 
with new cassocks and cottas. Pastor 
Martin will use the cassock and sur- 
plice vestments, with the stoles. This 
active congregation averages over two 
hundred in attendance at its services, 
including the Wednesday evening wor- 
ship hours. 


Trinity Church, Pottsville, Dr. E. W. 
Weber pastor, reports a tremendous 
Lenten program successfully carried 
out. A Matin Service was held every 
day at eight o’clock, with an average 
attendance of 75. The Wednesday eve- 
ning services averaged 600 in attend- 
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ance. The Children’s Lenten Service 
on Friday afternoons at four averaged 
500 in attendance. At 7.30 Friday eve- 
nings German Lenten services were 
held. An average of seventy-five young 
people attended the Sunday evening 
services of the group. The weekday 
Matins have been held during the Ad- 
vent and Lenten seasons for the past 
six years. 

It is expected that one hundred men 
of the church will carry out the work 
of the United Appeal for Muhlenberg 
College and the Philadelphia Seminary. 
Recently some of the men placed a new 
floor in the recreation room of the 
church. 


Zion Church, Frackville, the Rev. 
W. L. Gallenkamp pastor, reports an 
amazing Sunday school financial record. 
Between 1923 and 1940, a total of 
$88,362.42 was received in the offer- 
ings: an average of $4,909.02 per year 
and an average of $94.40 per Sunday 
for eighteen years. “It has taken in- 


spiration, consecration, prayer and 
work. We have had helpers who worked 
with the pastor to the limit and who 
have served the Lord with gladness,” 
states Pastor Gallenkamp. 


St. John’s, Shenandoah, the Rev. 
Luther F. Schlenker pastor, reports fine 
attendances at the Friday afternoon 
Lenten children’s services. The schools 
release the children from classes so that 
they may attend. Two Mohammedans, 
one born in Jerusalem and the other 
in Beirut, received the Sacrament of 
Baptism and joined the congregation in 
the Advent season. Another will join 
soon. 


St. John’s, Brandonville, part of the 
writer’s charge, reports a gift of white 
paraments and a Christian and an 
American flag together with their 
standards and brass eagle decorations 
from the women of the congregation. 
These were presented on Easter and 
were formally received by the pastor. 


Whe Ol Venango eal 


THIEL COLLEGE AND HENRY ROTH FUND 


Pastor Elmer P. Wentz comes up 
again with a fine report from the recent 
meeting of the Lutheran Student As- 
sociation of Pittsburgh held at Penn- 
sylvania College for Women, and ad- 
dressed by Dr. R. G. Sturm of the Re- 
search Laboratory, Aluminum Company 
of America, on the topic, “The Experi- 
mental Approach to Christianity.” The 
address prompted lively discussion, with 
invitation for the speaker to return 
next year. The Association elected of- 
ficers: President, Dorothy Segelhorst, 
University of Pittsburgh; secretary, 
Janet Steeb, also from Pitt; treasurer, 
Robert Sterling, Carnegie Tech; vice- 
presidents, Ralph Meister, Pitt; Miriam 
Fischer, Carnegie Tech; Margaret An- 
derson, P. C. W. These officers will be 
installed at Vesper Service, May 4, in 
Heinz Memorial Chapel. The Associa- 
tion also meets May 21, at the home of 
Mrs. H. C, Reller. 


Father Heyer Church 


Dr. A. J. Holl has been fifteen years 
in Pittsburgh, most of that time broad- 
casting his fine sermons for a wide 
radio congregation also. The First 
Church Council has adopted a resolu- 
tion in which to express appreciation 
of Dr. Holl’s ministry and his devout 
leadership. The resolution puts on 
record the desire that the pastoral re- 
lationship will continue many years to 
come. As the next missionary objec- 
tive, the Sunday school of First Church 
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proposes to build a village church in 
India in memory of Father Heyer, our 
first missionary to that land but also 
organizer and first pastor of First 
Church. The school will make a pil- 
grimage to the grave of Father Heyer 
in Somerset in June. 


A faithful pastor leaves the synod. 
The Rev. A. G. Lansberry, who has 
done magnificent work in Glassport, 
preached his farewell sermon there 
March 9, moving to the Sharon Center 
Parish of the Ohio Synod. 


Henry Warren Roth Fund 


The beautifully prepared Woman’s 
Club issue of Thiel College’s bulletin 
refers to the Henry Warren Roth Fund. 
Dr. Roth, son of Emanuel Church at 
Prospect, was Thiel’s first and one of 
the most successful presidents, serving 
from 1870 to 1887. He is memorialized 
by the fund of $100,000, created by the 
will of the late Mrs. Elizabeth Stewart. 
The fund is at the present time admin- 
istered by a committee made up of Dr. 
Eugene V. Miller of the University of 
Pittsburgh, Miss Marietta Roth, Judge 
George H. Rowley of Mercer County, 
and the president of Thiel College. 

The bulletin giving these facts, the 
April issue, reviews in detail the activ- 
ities of the several women’s clubs in- 
terested in support of the school. The 
general club, first organized in 1917, 
reorganized in 1932, is officered by Mrs. 
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Elmer A. Ortner, Pittsburgh, president; 
Miss Florence West, treasurer; Mrs. 
Carl Zimmerman, secretary. Chapter 
clubs, with president, are these: Butler, 
55 members, Mrs. Esther Port; Pitts- 
burgh, Miss Clentina George; Beaver- 
Ohio Valley, Mrs. Eric E. Garing; Erie, 
Mrs. J. Franklin Becker; Greenville, 
Mrs. Raymond Loutzenhiser; Wheeling, 
Miss Mary Steck; Johnstown, Miss 
Jane Thom. 

Mrs. G. G. Ruff contributes the his- 
tory of the first Woman’s League, or- 
ganized at the 1917 Summer School for 
Church Workers of the Pittsburgh 
Synod, held on the Thiel Campus. 

The college observed Founder’s Day 
with an address by former president 
Dr. Henry W. Elson. 

A frame structure is being erected in 
the rear of the Administration Building 
to house the ground school work of the 
Civil Pilot Training Program. One 
division of this course deals with the 
operation and maintenance of aircraft 
and engines; the new building, with 
approximately 1,000 square feet of floor 
space, will house the necessary equip- 
ment. The structure would be suitable 
for later use as a Student Building or 
additional laboratory in case the Civil 
Pilot Training Course be discontinued. 
During the past year and a half thirty- 
four students have received their pri- 
vate pilot certificates. 

Thiel notes properly include the Col- 
lege Church, Holy Trinity, Greenville, 
the Rev. Peter Brath pastor, which on 
March 11 opened a campaign to raise 
$10,000 during 1941 towards a new 
church building to be erected within 
two or three years. The present fund 
is $15,250; the ultimate goal $75,000. 


New Organs 
Two Central Conference churches 
have dedicated organs, St. Mark’s, 


Springdale, the Rev. R. E. Dozer pas- 
tor, and St. James, Emsworth, the Rev. 
James N. Frank pastor. The first is a 
Wicks, heard for the first on Palm Sun- 
day. In connection with organ instal- 
lation the church sanctuary has been 
redecorated by the men under direc- 
tion of William Mezkes, with new car- 
pet from the Luther League. The 
Emsworth organ was dedicated March 
2, with a recital three weeks later by 
James C. Hunter, organist at Trinity 
Lutheran Church, North Side. The in- 
strument is from the Moller factory. 
Emsworth also joins the churches which 
have recently dedicated new Amer- 
ican and Christian flags. 


More Active Councilmen 

Calvary, Natrona Heights, the Rev. 
W. D. T. Wilson pastor, joins the ranks 
of alert congregations with another stu- 
dious council. As a result of using Dr. 
Bagger’s book, “Forty Thousand 
Strong,” the men are discharging their 
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duties “in a more consecrated and in- 
telligent fashion.” The practical evi- 


_ dence is “new vision with regard to the 


paying of the apportionment.” Besides, 
$3,342 has been applied on building 
indebtedness. 


A decidedly different item comes out 


_ of St. James, Youngstown, Pa., the Rev. 


J. L. Fischer pastor, in the statement 
that by recent court action the water 
from a fine spring on the property 
belongs to the congregation. 


In Butler, Grace Church, Dr. R. W. 
Doty pastor, and First Church, Pastor 
Carlson, make news, Grace with the 
resolution to aim at full apportionment, 
and to have every confirmed member 
communing and active. First Church 
has a series in the nature of “house- 
cleaning,’ beginning with council re- 


organization, increasing number of 


members from nine to twelve, the plan 


calling for better handling of business 


duties. 


duties without eliminating spiritual 
Councilmen have assumed re- 


sponsibility of being regularly employed 


in visitation. Several of the women’s 


groups have furnished a parlor and 


equipped the church kitchen. The re- 
cent Father and Son Banquet was 
served to 110. 


At St. Andrew’s, Brownsville, the 
Rey. I. N. Dundore pastor, marked the 
third anniversary of use of the new 
church with special services and offer- 
ing toward a reredos, the men to do 
the work, 


The Synodical Luther League 


A quick swing of the League field 
notes the Ridgway participation in the 
community religious census and pre- 
Lenten visitation; the study by the 
Renovo young people of “Youth’s Faith 
in Action,” and the enrollment of most 
of them in the leadership school offered 
jointly by St. John’s Swedish and Zion 
Churches; at Johnsonburg, study of 
“Right Here at Home,” led by Mrs. 
Kroen, the pastor’s wife, and presen- 
tation of 1941 Year Books to each mem- 
ber. Memorial, North Side, finds its 


League furnishing special music for 


Lenten services and purchasing Com- 
munion ware; while Branch One of the 
Pittsburgh Conference League is or- 
ganizing a “Luther League Choir” un- 
der direction of Miss Ruth Roberts 
Pasetti of Christ Church, East End. 


Nova Scotia News 


By Dovetas A. Conrad 


THe churches of the Nova Scotia 
Synod had fine celebrations of Palm 
Sunday and Easter. Classes* presented 
themselves at the altars for confirma- 
tion, members of former classes met for 
reunion, and large numbers attended 
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the various administrations of the 
Lord’s Supper. 


On Wednesday evening of Holy 
Week, Resurrection Church at Halifax 
had a special service when the new 
chime equipment, which was installed 
in the church tower, was dedicated by 
the Rev. C. H. Whitteker, president of 
synod. It was placed there in memory 
of the late Dr. Victoria Ernst of Bridge- 
water, who was always a benefactor of 
this congregation. A short program was 
played on the chimes after the dedica- 
tion ceremony, and on Easter Sunday 
they rang out to proclaim the glad news 
of the Saviour’s Resurrection. They 
will be a decided addition to the serv- 
ices of the church. 

The first Sunrise Service to be held 
in Resurrection Church took place at 
7.00 A. M. on Easter Day, and was con- 
ducted by Pastor Conrad. A fine con- 
gregation was present. The other serv- 
ices of the day were exceptionally well 
attended and the offerings were the 
largest in the history of the congrega- 
tion for any single Sunday. On the first 
of April the Junior Choir assisted Pas- 
tor Conrad in the broadcast of the de- 
votional period over Radio Station 
CHNS, and many favorable comments 
were heard on the singing of the choir 
in their first radio broadcast. 


Lunenburg tells us about a special 
service of prayer being held by the men 
of the Norwegian Naval Service sta- 
tioned at Camp Norway in Lunenburg. 
The service was held in Zion Church 
and marked the first anniversary of the 
ruthless invasion of their country. 
Prayers for the future freedom of Nor- 
way and the people now under the rule 
of Germany were observed. Two Nor- 
wegian hymns, “God Save Our King and 
Fatherland” and the famous Norwegian 
Pilgrim Song, were sung. Pastor George 
Innes led the men in The Litany, in 
Norwegian, in which prayers were of- 
fered for King Haakon and the Nor- 
wegian struggle for freedom. The sea- 
men were addressed by the commander 
of Camp Norway. 


At Mahone Bay, St. John’s Church 
had a special service of dedication on 
the fifth Sunday evening of March. The 
Christian flag was presented in mem- 
ory of Mr. Lester Zitto by his wife, and 
the Union Jack in memory of Capt. 
John Strum by his wife and family. 
The Rev. C. H. Whitteker, president of 
synod, performed the act of dedication, 
and preached an appropriate sermon. 
The liturgy was conducted by the Rev. 
E. V. Nonamaker, pastor of the church. 


St. Paul’s Church, Bridgewater, also 
had its special service of dedication Palm 
Sunday evening. Pastor Whitteker dedi- 
cated the following gifts and memorials: 
kneeling cushions, altar service books, 
a retable and two candelabra. 


Vacation 


Church 
School 


provides an outlet for the summer- 
time energies of your children; 
answers their restless ‘What shall 
we do now?" Vacation Church 
School occupies mind, body and 
soul in a constructive program that 
will help to build Christlike char- 


acter. 


Two Excellent Programs ° 


for use in your Vacation Church 
School are our series of weekday 
units now in the process of devel- 
opment. 


For 4 to 11 Year-Olds 


CHILDREN OF THE 
CHURCH 


Departmentally graded units for 
Beginners, Primary and Junior 
Groups—wide range of selection 
—adaptable to most any situation 
—some units suitable for use in 
community schools — supplements 
what is taught in the Sunday 
school. 


For Intermediates and Seniors 


CHRISTIAN YOUTH 
SERIES 


Departmentally graded units for 
these two groups—purposeful and 
vital subjects—arresting and stimu- 
lating presentation — adaptable 
to any situation—may be used also 
with young people. 


SEND FOR Descriptive 
Material. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


13th and Spruce Sts., Philadelphia 
Chicago Columbia Pittsburgh 
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The Octogenarian Club Welcomes a 


New Member 


THE LUTHERAN welcomes into mem- 
bership in its exclusive “Octogenarian 
Club” the Rev. Edwin H. Smoll, Schuyl- 
kill Haven, Pa., who observed his eigh- 
tieth birthday April 2. 

To qualify for membership in this 
distinguished “Club” one must become 
eighty years of age and complete at 
least fifty years in the ministry. Pastor 
Smoll served fifty years as pastor of one 
congregation, Christ Church, Schuyl- 
kill Haven, up to the time of his re- 
tirement in 1937. 

He was graduated from Muhlenberg 
College, Allentown, Pa., in 1882 and 
from the Philadelphia Seminary in 
1885. He served as pastor in Millers- 
ville, Pa., one year. In 1886 he became 
pastor of a parish consisting of three 
congregations in Schuylkill County, in- 
cluding Christ Church. After twenty- 
five years of steady progress in the 
three congregations, he resigned as 
pastor of two of them, concentrating his 
efforts in Schuylkill Haven. A large 
and impressive new church was built 
there in 1905. The congregation now 


REV. EDWIN H. SMOLL 


numbers nearly 800 confirmed members. 

More than 6,000 sermons preached, 
2,500 baptisms, 1,500 funerals con- 
ducted, nearly 2,000 confirmations, 800 
weddings solemnized, 25,000 pastoral 
visits, over $75,000 gathered for benev- 
olence are among the statistics of the 
long and faithful pastorate of the Rev. 
E. H. Smoll. The years rest lightly upon 
this valiant soldier of the Cross. The 
accompanying picture was taken last 
fall when Pastor and Mrs. Smoll cele- 
brated their golden wedding anniver- 
sary. 


Among the Oldest 


St. Paul’s Church, Pomaria, S. C., Dedicated 
Worthy Record of a Rural Congregation 


St. Pauu’s Cuurcu, Pomaria, S. C., 
was dedicated with appropriate services 
March 16. The congregation was or- 
ganized about 1761 and is frequently 
called the “Mother Church of Lu- 
theranism” in Newberry County. It is 
among the oldest congregations in the 
United Lutheran Church. The special 
service for the dedication of the present 
attractive stone building was held on 
the third anniversary of its erection. 
The church is entirely free of debt. 

The South Carolina Synod was rep- 
resented by the Rev. E. Z. Pence, pres- 
ident, and the Rev. T. F. Suber, super- 
intendent. The dedicatory sermon was 
delivered by the Rev. J. A. Keisler of 
Toms Brook, Virginia, a former pastor 
under whose leadership the present 
building was begun. The message at 
the afternoon service was delivered by 
President Pence. Several of the former 
pastors and sons of the congregation in 
the ministry brought greetings and sent 
appropriate messages. The vested choir 
sang appropriate music. 

St. Paul’s Church is one of the oldest, 
if not the oldest, in Newberry County. 
Its history is rather difficult to trace 
because the oldest records are not 
available. Dr. S. P. Koon, a former pas- 


tor, has gathered the most reliable 
record, and three years ago the New- 
berry Observer printed it. 

The actual date of organization is not 
known, but the congregation was or- 
ganized when, or soon after, the first 
settlers came into this section. Its be- 
ginning must be between 1761 and 1765. 
Tradition dates the organization during 
the reign of George III of England, who 
granted about sixty-eight acres of land 
for the church and school. Tradition 
also places its organization during the 
time when Joseph Boone was governor 
of South Carolina, 1761-1764. 

John Bulow Campbell of Atlanta, 
Ga., says, “My records indicate that the 
Rey. Joachin Bulow founded the Lu- 
theran Church in the Newberry dis- 
trict in 1765.” The same authority tells 
us that Pastor J. Bulow was buried be- 
neath St. Paul’s Church, but no trace 
of his grave has ever been found. 

The Rev. Michael Houseal of Read- 
ing, Pa., preached here while visiting 
his brother before the Revolution. The 
next pastor, according to earliest in- 
formation, was the Rev. Frederick 
Joseph Wallern. He was followed by 
the Rev. J. Yost Meetze. 

From 1824 the minutes of the South 
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Carolina Synod give the list of pastors 
as follows: S. Herscher, 1824; Michael 
Rauch, Jacob Wingard, Michael Rauch 
(again), J. C. Hope, W. G. Harter, Wil- 
liam Berley, J. B. Anthony, J. B. 
Stingley, J. P. Margart, D. M. Black- 
welder; J. A. Sligh, a pastorate of forty- 
seven years (1865-1912); Y. von A. 
Riser, S. P. Koon, G. S. Ekerd, J. A. 
Keisler; and J. E. Roof since 1938. 

Thirteen sons of St. Paul’s Church 
have entered the ministry: the Rev. 
Herman Aull, William Berley, Elijah 
Elmore, J. E. Berley, M.D., M. J. Epting, 
D'D:;, S. T. ‘Riser, G: A. Risen ee 
Livingston, W. K. Sligh, H. P. Counts, 
T. B. Epting, E. K. Counts, and Lewis 
Koon. St. Paul’s has also given to other 
congregations in widely scattered areas 
many fine and active church workers. 

The present baptized membership is 
479; the confirmed membership, 357. 
The estimated value of the present 
building is $30,000. This rural congre- 
gation is to be commended for its pro- 
gressive history. Many of the members 
gave generously of their time and funds 
to make possible the erection of this 
beautiful house of worship. 

The congregation has had four houses 
of worship. The first building was a log 
structure which stood near the spring 
and was used by the congregation for 
about twenty-five years. This building 
was destroyed by fire. The second 
building was a frame structure which 
stood on the east side of the road and 
was used until about 1830, when the 
Rev. Michael Rauch directed the build- 
ing of a better structure. This building 
stood until 1938. The present stone 
building was completed in 1938. The 
granite was donated by A. E. Lominick 
of Pomaria. The cost of erection was 
about $8,200. W. C. Bottex. 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, POMARIA, S. C. 
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MOTHERHOOD! 
By Grover E. Swoyer 


THEY carelessly watched Him up there, 
Those hard soldiers who never saw 
Anything but their Roman law; 

Nor could they understand His prayer, 
As He prayed for men everywhere. 


His mother, too, watched Him there. 
She felt His pain, and once she cried, 
As a sword pierced her own soft side; 
She understood His Cross-wrought 
prayer, 
As He prayed for men everywhere. 
Mansfield, Ohio. 


A CONGREGATIONAL QUIZ 


THE members of St. Paul’s Church, 
Rochester, N. Y., had a stimulating ex- 
perience when on Sunday, March 30, 
the ushers handed to the members as 
they came to their places for worship 
a set of fifty questions on the Cate- 
chism. Pastor Fanning writes concern- 
ing this experiment: 

“It had not been announced pre- 
viously, being an idea of my own. I 
read each question and then asked those 
present to mark opposite each query, 
in a space provided for a check mark, 
true or false. Following the reading 
of the fifty questions, I announced the 
correct answer to each, with whatever 
explanation was necessary to empha- 
size the teaching of our Lutheran 
Church on the question.” 

Pastor Fanning’s letter continues: 
“The test was accepted with great en- 
thusiasm; so much so that many of my 
Bible school classes which followed the 
service of that morning continued the 
discussion. I have heard so many 
favorable comments that I felt I should 
pass it on for our paper. It was not 
only a quiz for my confirmation class, 
but for the entire congregation.” 


From among the fifty queries sub- 


mitted by Pastor Fanning, the follow- 
ing illustrate the nature of his queries. 
The reader will remember that each is 
so framed as to call for the answer 
true or false. 

“The Lutheran Catechism was writ- 
ten by Martin Luther and has five 
parts. 

“Moses received the ‘Law’ from God 
on Mt. Moriah. 

“Honor thy father and thy mother,’ 


' is the first commandment with promise. 


“All forms of witchcraft and fortune 
telling are forbidden by God. 

“We are saved by faith and works. 

“The Christian Church was founded 
on Easter. 

“The Christian Church was founded 
by St. Paul. 

“Our petitions should be asked in 
Christ’s name. 
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THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Founded 125 Years Ago 


. .. the only agency in the country 
solely devoted to making the Bible 
the least expensive and most widely 
distributed book in the world. 


Thousands of men and women like these 
have helped to make this necessary 
Christian service possible and at the 
same time have helped themselves to 
enjoy a peaceful old age. Through gifts 
made to the American Bible Society on 
the Annuity basis, they know the con- 
tentment of financial security in their 
declining years, realizing that by these 
gifts their Christian influence will live 
on through the Society’s ministry. 


“The Lutheran Church teaches that 
the earthly elements (bread and wine) 
remain bread and wine, but in, with, 
and under these earthly elements the 
body and blood of Christ are present 
in a spiritual sense. 

“Remission of sins, life and salvation 
are the benefits of Holy Communion.” 


GENEROUSLY REMEMBERED 


Tue Rev. Olen A. Peters, pastor of 
St. John’s Church, Anderson, Ind., 
issued a bulletin to his congregation 
April 8 to announce the reduction of 
the indebtedness resting on the prop- 
erty. This congregation was founded in 
1893 by the Mission Board of the Gen- 
eral Council, and after using the orig- 
inal church for twenty-five years en- 
tered upon the remodeling and enlarg- 
ing of the building. In beautifying their 


church they incurred a debt of $31,000. 


Nothing daunted, the little flock began 
at once to reduce the mortgage. We 
will let Pastor Peters tell the story: 
“We rejoice in the bequest to St. 
John’s Church of $1,653.48 from the es- 
tate of Mrs. Emma B. Fromlet, de- 
ceased. Mrs. Fromlet made provision 
in her will that the residue of her es- 
tate should be given to her church. The 
trustees and church council have pro- 
vided that $1,600 be applied to reducing 


As a holder of such an Annuity, you 
too can face the future fearlessly, confi- 
dent that in return for any gift you may 
make, you will receive a generous check 
at regular intervals as long as you live. 
In the almost one hundred years of the 
operation of this plan, such checks have 
never failed. 

Let us send you a booklet entitled “A 
Gift That Lives? It tells you about the 
plan and how it works. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


AN 
INCOME 
—— ee —  — —  — - 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY ° 
| Bible House, 57th St., New York, N.Y. 


O T enclose $5 for Annual Membership | 

| O I enclose $1 for subscription to The Record 
| O Please send me booklet L-17 | 
“A Gift That Lives’’ 


MARION 
COLLEGE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 

College and last two 

years of High School 

in famous “blue 

grass” region of 

Virginia. Liberal 

Arts. Pre-library, 

Pre-nursing. Pre- 

journalism, Pre-Social work, Education, Busi- 
ness Education, Home Economics, Music, 
Speech, Happy home and social life in at- 
mosphere of Southern culture. 68th year. 
Rates, $485.00 to $485.00. Catalogue and view 
book.—H. J. Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries — Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
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COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


v131:EAST. 23> STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


the principal of our church debt and 
the remainder to the purchase of Com- 
mon Service Books. 

“A member of the congregation 
through an offering of $400 made it 
possible to reduce our church debt over 
$2,000 last month. 

“Our debt has recently dropped from 
$12,455 to a present level of $10,311.” 
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Welcome to Los Angeles, California 


and to 


THE FIRST 
ENGLISH 
LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 


3119 W. Sixth St. 


Frederick J. 
Weertz, D.D., 
Pastor 


In the heart of 
the Wilshire 
district. 


Morning Worship 
11:00 A. M. 


When in the Nation’s Capital Visit 
LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 
CHURCH 


14TH and N STREETS, N. W. 
Morning Service: 11:00 A. M. 
Charles B. Foelsch, D.D., Ph.D., Pastor 


When in SAN FRANCISCO you are 
invited to attend Services at 


ST. MARK’S 
Ev. Lutheran Church 


1135 O’FARRELL STREET 


“The Oldest Lutheran Church 
in the West.” 


WORSHIP SERVICE, 11:00 A. M. 
Rev. J. Edward Oslund, Pastor 


FOR SALE AT PARADISE FALLS 


Two wooded lots, centrally located. No reason- 
cee offer refused, as we have no further use for 
em. 


HENRY L. & PHOEBE B. SHELLY 
P. O. Box 76, Quakertown, Pa. 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ALFRED L. GREWE, Pastor 
2831 Kingshighway Memorial Blvd. 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 


PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 
to attend the Services of 


First Lutheran Church 
GRANT ST., Near SIXTH AVE. 
REV. Awd HOLD DMEpastor 


SUNDAY 
SERVICES 
9:30 A. M. 
11:00 A. M. 
8:00 P. M. 


MORNING 
SERVICE 
Broadcast over 
Sta. WJAS 
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Notable Commencement Planned 
Lenoir Rhyne College Announces Speakers 


for “Semicentennial” 


THE semicentennial commencement 
of Lenoir Rhyne College will be held 
May 30 to June 3. The administration 
has tried to select commencement 
speakers from among the founders and 
workers of the institution during the 
past fifty years. 

The semicentennial graduation ad- 
dress will be delivered by Dr. R. L. 
Fritz, who was president of the college 
for twenty years, 1901-1921, and is at 
present head of the Department of 
Mathematics of Lenoir Rhyne College. 

The address to the religious organiza- 
tions of the college will be delivered 
by William P. Cline, D.D., whose father 
was one of the four founders of the in- 
stitution. Dr. Cline is pastor of Trinity 
Lutheran Church, Charleston, W. Va.; 
however, he is at present on leave of 
absence from his church and is serving 
for one year as chaplain of the United 
States Army with the 201st Infantry, 


Fifth Division—Second Army, Fort 
Benjamin Harrison, Indiana. 

The baccalaureate sermon will he 
preached by Dr. H. Brent Schaeffer, 
pastor of Trinity Church, Jackson, 
Miss., and president of the Mississippi 
Synod. Dr. Schaeffer was president of 
Lenoir Rhyne College 1926-1934. 

Mr. Lansing Hatfield, a member of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, of 
the Class of 1929, will be the alumni 
singer during commencement. Mr. Hat- 
field is a graduate of Peabody Conser- 
vatory of Baltimore and has studied 
under many world-famous teachers. 
He has made for himself a national 
reputation as a singer. 

The speakers for the Alumni Lunch- 
eon will be Mr. R. A. Yoder of the 
Class of 1914, and Dr. Paul A. Yoder 
of the Class of 1916, sons of the first 
president of Lenoir Rhyne College, the 
late Dr. R. A. Yoder. 

P. E. Monrog, Pres. 


Congregation Organized in Green Bay, Wo 


In the summer of 1937 the Board of 
American Missions made a survey of 
the west side of the city of Green Bay, 
Wis. Many unchurched people were 
found and the Board recommended to 
the Synod of the Northwest that a re- 
survey be made with the view of be- 
ginning services in order to see if a 
sufficient number of people would be 
interested in establishing a congrega- 
tion. 

It was not until the spring of 1940 
that the synod was able to give its at- 
tention to the field. In April of that 
year the synod sent the Rev. Dwight 
H. Shelhart to Green Bay to study the 
field. He made a complete canvass of 
the west side of the city and visited 
almost 4,000 homes. He, too, found 
many unchurched people and a num- 


THE CONGREGATION AT GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN, ON ORGANIZATION DAY 


ber who seemed to be interested in the 
establishment of a congregation. With 
the approval of the Synod of the North- 
west and the Board of American Mis- 
sions he took steps to begin services. 
He rented the old Seventh Day Advent 
Church, now used as a hall by the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, as a place of 
worship. Services were begun in June, 
but it was not till November that the 
work took on such momentum that it 
appeared that a congregation should be 
organized. Since that time the work 
has advanced steadily. 

Sunday, March 30, the congregation 
met in business session, voted to or- 
ganize, adopted the model constitution 
for congregations of the United Lu- 
theran Church, chose the name “Resur- 
rection United Evangelical Lutheran ~ 
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Church,” elected its first council and 
voted to join the Synod of the North- 
west. On Palm Sunday the congrega- 
tion came formally into being with 
formal reception or confirmation of all 
charter members, the number of which 
was sixty-five. 

Two services were held on organiza- 
tion day. At the morning service all 
members were received into the con- 
gregation formally and the first coun- 
cil was installed. Dr. Paul H. Roth, 
president of Northwestern Theological 
Seminary, preached the sermon. In the 
evening the congregation held a serv- 
ice of rejoicing at which the choir of 
St. John’s Church, Oshkosh, Wis., sang 
and the Rev. E. R. Wicklund preached. 


Charter Membership Has 
Unusual Record 
Of the sixty-five people received as 


charter members not one was a mem- 


ber of any church in Green Bay imme- 
diately previous to the organization of 
this new congregation. Only thirty- 
two of them were members of a Lu- 
theran congregation previously, and 
only eight of these thirty-two came with 
letters of transfer from other Lutheran 
congregations. Twenty-one had never 
belonged to any church. Three came 
in by adult baptism. One was formerly 
a member of the Evangelical Church, 
two were formerly Baptists, four were 
Catholics, two were United Brethren, 
one Episcopalian and two Methodists. 
Previous to formal reception of these 


‘charter members all were given in- 


struction in the teachings of the Lu- 
theran Church and all not previously 
confirmed were confirmed. 

Green Bay is one of the fastest grow- 
ing cities on the territory of the Synod 
of the Northwest. It is now a city of 
46,000 and increased 23% per cent in 
the past decade. It is a flourishing lake 
port and a manufacturing center, and 
three railroads have a terminal in the 
city. It is the center of the Wisconsin 
paper industry. 


Prospects for Self-support 


There are six other Lutheran con- 
gregations in the city. Two of the Wis- 
consin Synod, one of the American Lu- 
theran Church. These three have Ger- 
man and English services. One congre- 
gation is of the Missouri Synod, one 
Danish and one Norwegian. There ap- 
pears to be a need in this growing city 
for an all-English church of the type of 


_ the United Lutheran congregations and 


the prospects are that this new congre- 
gation will fill a need and make good 
progress toward self-support. 

The congregation is taking steps to- 
ward calling a pastor, and it is hoped 
that a permanent pastor, with the help 
of the Board of American Missions, will 
be on the field by the middle of the 
summer. D. H. S. 


——_ 
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Enjoy 


interests. 


n! 
The Northfield summer program will answer your vacation problem. 
Conferences are planned 


The 


for the Christian family and the full range of its 
The delightful New England countryside abounds in opportuni- 
ties for health-giving recreation and peaceful relaxation. 


A Northfield vaca- 


tion will prepare you for the most important year of your life—the one 


just ahead! 


Schedule of Conferences 
NORTHFIELD GENERAL CONFERENCE—August 2-18 


Northfield Girls' Conference 
Northfield Missionary Conference 
United Presbyterian Conference 
Religious Education Conference 
Westminster Choir College 

Mass. Christian Endeavor Conference 


June 24-July 2 
July 7-15 

July 12-19 

July 15-26 
July 21-Aug. 11 
July 26-Aug. 2 


Detailed Information on Request. 


NORTHFIELD SUMMER CONFERENCES ° 


East Northfield, Mass. 


RECORD ATTENDANCES AT 
NORTH AUSTIN, CHICAGO 


Tue LuTHERAN has information con- 
cerning the congregation of North 
Austin, Chicago, Ill., that attendance at 
its Easter services totaled 6,200. The 
Rev. W. Carl Satre and the president 
of the Illinois Synod, Dr. Armin G. 
Weng, alternated in conducting the 
Holy Week services, with Assistant Pas- 
tor Victor Gruhn as liturgist. On Good 
Friday at four half-hour services there 
was a total attendance of 4,100. During 
the period of Holy Week 2,900 partook 
of the Lord’s Supper. 

Concerning the recent Easter season, 
it is reported that “all attendances were 
ahead of last year.” The number of 
new members and the income show 
advances over 1940. 

Slow improvement in Dr. F. W. 
Otterbein’s health continues. His con- 
valescence has reached a stage that 
permits his teaching the Bible class. 


Personals 


The Rev. Donald E. Elder of Houston, 
Texas, will take up his work as pastor 
of Bethlehem Church, Indianapolis, Ind., 
shortly after Easter. Mr. Elder has been 
pastor in Houston, Texas, since his 
graduation from Hamma _ Divinity 
School in 1934. 


The Rev. Martin Kabele resigned as 
pastor of Our Saviour’s Church, River- 
dale, Ill., near Chicago, April 20, to ac- 
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MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


TROY, NY. 
( AND 
HA 220BROADWAY, NY. CITY 


builders of GREAT 
pipe organs..... 


Glorious tone — thrilling di- 
rect electric action is in all 
Wicks Organs! Superbly con- 
structed and voiced, each is 
a masterpiece of the organ 
builder's art. 


A Wicks representative will 
gladly give further particu- 
lars without obligation. 


WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 
HIGHLAND - ILLINOIS 


Write Department 
L. U. 
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PARADISE FALLS GIRLS’ CAMP 


/n the Heart of the Pocono Mountains 


Well Equipped - Excellent Program - Trained Leaders 


Artesian Well Water - Good Food 
TWELFTH SEASON—JUNE 28 to AUGUST 23 


Junior Camp 8 to 12 Years - Senior Camp 13 to 16 inclusive 


For Descriptive Catalogue, Address 


PARADISE FALLS ASS'N, PARADISE FALLS, PA. 


(Cresco P.O.) 


Aeolian-Skinner 
ANNOUNCES 
a new design for a small 
organ for small churches. 
Full description upon request. 
AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 


Boston, Mass. 
Bible Markers 


CHURCH ens es: 


STOLES—CHOIR GOWNS—CAPS 
BRASS GOODS—SILK FLAGS—BANNERS 
WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Inc. 
138 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


EMBROIDERIES 


CHURCH 
PAINTINGS 
Mural and Altar 
4| JOHN KROGMANN 


ARTIST 
3561 W. Fullerton 
Chicago 


CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 
HANGINGS - ORNAMENTS - FRINGES 
FURNISHINGS AND SUPPLIES 
Catalog Free on Request. 


The C. E. WARD CO., New London, O. 


Studio 3 


CHIMES 
PEALS 


é Write for literature. Address Dept.10 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 


we Choir 


BES Pulpi 


na 3 
Ay HEA ff Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
= I) Fine materials, beautiful work, 
bE pleasingly low prices. State your 

’ @ needs. Catalog, samples on re- 
quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1127 S. 4th St., Greenville, II. 


cept a call to Polo, Ill., as successor to 
the Rey. Carl Kammeyer, who moved 
to Washington, Ill. Pastor Kabele has 
shown real ability in handling a dif- 
ficult situation, and the congregation 
he has left is in fine condition. 


Chaplain M. D. Kilver, pastor of the 
Lutheran Parish in Liberty, Ill, has 
been granted a year’s leave of absence 
from his pastoral work for chaplain’s 
service. He has been transferred to 
U.S. Air Base, Jackson, Miss. The reg- 
ular supply in the parish is the Rev. 
Roger Imhoff, and for the summer 
months the parish will be supplied by 
Student Robert Spaid of the Theological 
Seminary at Maywood, Ill. 


The Rev. Carl E. Maier, former pas- 
tor of Northwest Synod churches at 
Church’s Ferry, N. D., and at Walters, 
Minn., has accepted a call from the 
Avonmore Parish of the Pittsburgh 
Synod in Pennsylvania. He was grad- 
uated from Northwestern Seminary in 
1933. 


The Rev. Herbert T. Neve, pastor for 
nine years of the Portland Parish of 
the Indiana Synod, who has held a First 
Lieutenant United States Army Re- 
serve Chaplain’s commission for two 
years, has been ordered to report at 
the United States Army Air Base at 
Everett, Wash., for a year’s extended 
duty effective April 1, 1941. He has 
been granted a year’s leave of absence 
from his parish and will be stationed 
at McChord Air Field, Fort Lewis, 
Tacoma, Wash. During his absence 
from his parish the Rev. O. S. Goerner 
of Mansfield, Ohio, will direct the work. 


Chaplain Paul W. Schrope of the In- 
diana Synod has been transferred from 
Fort George A. Meade, Maryland, to 
Bowman Field, Louisville, Ky. 


The Rev. H. G. Schwegler, pastor of 
First Church, Richmond, Ind., resigned 
to accept a call to Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


The Rev. H. G. Twietmeyer resigned 
the pastorate of Gladstone Park Church, 
Chicago, Ill, May 1 in order to accept 
a call to Grace Church, Chicago, the 
second oldest church in the metropolis. 
He is the successor to the Rev. Emerson 
Miller, who went to Davenport, Iowa. 

Under Pastor Twietmeyer’s aggres- 
sive leadership there has been much 
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progress at Gladstone Park. Soon after 
his arrival there the church was prac- 
tically destroyed by fire. He and his 
people have built an attractive church 
which is entirely paid for. Grace 
Church, with a fine old building and a 
distinguished membership is reaching 
out to the neighborhood. 


New York, N. Y. Christ Church held 
a memorial service Sunday morning, 
May 4, for Mr. Charles H. Dahmer, a 
son of this congregation and one of the 
consecrated and active leaders of the 
United Lutheran Church in America. 
Two weeks later the congregation 
marked the birthday of their founder 
and for sixty-six years their devoted 
pastor, Dr. George U. Wenner. 

June 1 the annual confirmation sery- 
ice was held, and at this time the pas- 
tor, Dr. Henry C. Offerman, confirmed 
a class-in. which there was a young 
Chinese boy. 

This congregation is making arrange- 
ments to have a deaconess installed to 
care for its expanding work among 
young people of Manhattan’s East Side. 

The members of St. Mark’s Lutheran 
Church on East Sixth Street, which 
recently sold their church, are worship- 
ing in Christ Church in increasing 
numbers and the secretary and treas- 
urer of the former church council of 
St. Mark’s are making Christ Church 
their spiritual home. 


SYNODS 


The fiftieth annual convention of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synod of California will be 
held in the First English Lutheran Church, We. 
Sixth Street and Shatto Place, Los Angeles, 
em biae J. Weertz, D.D., pastor, May 

o 12. 

The convention will begin with the Confes- 
sional Service and the Sacrament of Holy Com- 
munion, Thursday, May 8, at 10.00 A. M. 

Business sessions will be held daily (except 
Saturday and Sunday) at 9.00 A. M. and 2.00 
P. M. Evening sessions at 7.45 P. M. z 

Credentials for all lay delegates must_be in 
the hands of the secretary not later than May 5. 

Clarence F. Crouser, Sec. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Canada 
will hold its seventy-ninth annual convention 
in St. John’s Church, Petawawa, Ont., Canada, 
the Rev. J. L. Kirchhofer pastor, beginning 
Tuesday, 7.30 P. M., June 10. The Confessional 
Service will be in charge of the Rev. O. T. C. 
Stockmann, and the sermon will be preached 
by J. H. Reble, D.D., president of synod. The 
nearest railway station to Petawawa is Pem- 
broke, Ontario. C. H. Little, Sec. 


The fourth annual convention of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod will be held in Christ 
Church, York, Pa., the Rev. Gerald G. Neely 
pastor, May 19-22. The convention will open 
with a sermon by the president of the synod 
and the celebration of the Holy Communion 
Monday, May 19, at 7.45 P. M., Daylight Saving 
Time. Joseph D. Krout, Sec. 


The Illinois Synod will meet for the twenty- 
second annual convention, May 12 to 15 inclu- 
sive, in Unity Church, Chicago, the Rev. Millard 
H. Stiles pastor. 

The convention will open Monday night with 
the Service of Holy Communion. All pastors 
and delegates of synod are urged to be present 
for the opening service. Business sessions will 
begin Tuesday morning. The Brotherhood Con- 
vention will be held Wednesday afternoon and 
evening. George J. Curran, Sec. 


The Indiana Synod will hold its ninety-fourth 
annual convention in the First Lutheran Church, 
Pennsylvania at Walnut Street, Indianapolis, 
Ind., the Rev. Arthur L. Mahr pastor, May 12-15. 

The convention will open Monday at 7.30 P. M. 


May 7, 1941 


with The Service of Holy Communion. Business 


‘sessions begin Tuesday morning. Fellowship 
Banquet Tuesday evening. Ordination Service 


Wednesday evening. 

Pastors and lay delegates desiring entertain- 
ment in homes should write the pastor loci at 
once. G. Charles Goering, Sec. 


The one hundred twenty-second annual con- 
vention of the Maryland Synod will be held at 
the Chureh of the Reformation, Caroline and 


_ Lanvale Sts., Baltimore, Md., the Rev. Howard 
_ F. Reisz pastor, May 26 to 28. 


The convention will open with the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper at 8.00 P. M., May 26. 
Applicants for ordination, licensure and re- 


_ licensure will meet the Examining Committee 


Michigan Synod will be held in St. 


at the convention church May 26 at 2.00 P. M. 
J. Frank Fife, Sec. 


The twenty-first annual convention of the 
John’s 


Church, Three Rivers, Mich., beginning 1.00 


PP. M., May 12. The Holy Communion will be 


administered at 8.00 P. M. that evening. Dele- 
gates desiring entertainment in the homes of 
the congregation should notify the Rev. W. E. 
Watts, pastor of the host church. 

William S. Avery, Sec. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod in the Mid- 
west will hold its fifty-second annual conven- 


_ tion, May 14-18, in Trinity Church, Columbus, 


Nebr., the Rev. Herman Goede pastor. Open- 


; ing service at 8.00 P. M., Wednesday, May 14. 


- Washington Sts., 


‘ 
i 
t 


t 


A. B. J. Lentz, Sec. 


The one hundred ninety-fourth annual con- 
vention of the Evangelical Lutheran Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania and Adjacent States 
will be held in Trinity Church, Sixth and 
Reading, Pa., Hermann F. 
Miller, D.D., pastor, beginning Monday, May 
26, at 2.00 P. M., D. S. T., with the Service of 
Holy Communion and sermon by the Rev. Dr. 
Charles M. Cooper of the Philadelphia Sem- 
inary, followed by business sessions. 

Applications for admission to the synod on 
the part of seminarians and pastors from other 
synods and on the part of congregations are to 
be addressed to the president of synod, the 
Rev. Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, immediately, so that 
he may refer them to the Rev. David A. Menges, 
chairman of the Examining Committee and/or 
the Rev. Ira F. Frankenfield, chairman of the 
Committee on Reception of Congregations. 

William L. Stough, Sec. 


The United Lutheran Synod of New York 
will hold its thirteenth annual convention, June 
9-12, in Christ Church, Broadway and Fox 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y., the Rev. John M. Strodel 
pastor, beginning with the Service and Com- 
munion, Monday at 8 P. M. Business sessions 
daily at 9 A. M. and 2 P. M. The Ordination 
Service, June 11, at 8 P. M. 

Candidates for ordination will meet the Ex- 
amining Committee, F. Arnold Bavendam, D.D., 
chairman, at 10 A. M., Wednesday, May 21, in 
St. John’s Parish House, 81 Christopher St., 
New York City. Pastors from sister synods 
desiring to unite with synod will meet the com- 
mittee at 10 A. M., Tuesday, June 10, at Christ 
Church, Buffalo, N. Y. Paul C. White, Sec. 


The Synod of Ohio will hold its twenty-first 
annual convention in the First Lutheran Church, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, the Rev. A. M. Lutton pastor, 
beginning Monday evening, May 19, with a 
Communion Service and continuing to May 22. 

H. I. Pospesel, Sec. 


The Pacific Synod will hold the forty-first 
annual convention in Trinity Church, Everett, 
Wash., the Rev. H. W. Monesmith pastor. Open- 
ing Monday evening, May 12. | 

W. I. Eck, Sec. 


The ninety-ninth convention of the Pittsburgh 
Synod will be held in the First Lutheran 
Church, Ridge and Kenneth Aves., New Ken- 
sington, Pa., Samuel Boerstler, S.T.D., pastor, 
beginning May 26, with the Chief Service and 
Holy Communion at 3.00 P. M. The Executive 
Committee and the Examining Committee will 
meet the same morning at 9.00 o’clock, Day- 
light Saving Time. John J. Myers, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The convention of the Women’s Missionary 
Society of the Central Pennsylvania Synod will 
convene in Christ Church, York, Pa., May 13-15. 
Opening session May 13 at 2.00 P. M., Daylight 
Saving Time, with the administration of the 
Holy Communion. 

Margaret M. Diffenbacher, Sec. 


_The fonty-sixth session of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Harrisburg District of 
Central Pennsylvania Synod will be held Thurs- 
day, May 8, in Salem Church, Oberlin, Pa., the 
Rev. L. K. Young pastor. Sessions at 1000 
A. M. and 2.00 P. M. Anna R. Leidich, Sec. 


The Middle Tennessee Conference of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod will hold its spring meeting 
May 27 at Crowell Lutheran Church, Shelby- 
ville, Tenn. Sessions at 11.00 A. M. and 2.30 

M. Mrs. Day B. Werts, Sec. 


CONFERENCE 


The fifty-first annual convention of the Cen- 
tral Conference of the Synod of the Northwest 
will meet May 13 and 14 in St. Mark’s Church, 
North St. Paul, Minn., the Rev. Christian T. 
Breest pastor. 

Conference opens with the Communion Serv- 
ice at 2.00 P. M., May 13. All who desire en- 
tertainment are invited to write the pastor loci 
immediately. A. H. G. Gjevre, Sec. 


SYNODICAL BROTHERHOODS 


At a meeting of the Administrative Committee 
of the Brotherhood of the United Lutheran 
Church, held at the Lutheran Theological Sem- 
inary, Philadelphia, Pa. March 29, it was 
unanimously decided to conduct a one-day con- 
ference for presidents and other officers of all 
the synodical Brotherhoods. It will be held in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Saturday, August 9, at a place 
to be determined by the executive secretary. 

Previous to this decision, Secretary Bader had 
contacted twenty-three synodical presidents, 
asking for comment on such a conference. The 
replies were overwhelmingly favorable. Hence 
the decision to arrange for such an all-day 
meeting. Paul A. Weidley, Reporter. 


The twenty-second convention of the Brother- 
hood of the Maryland Synod will be held in the 
Church of the Reformation, Baltimore, Md., the 
Rev. Howard F. Reisz pastor. Sessions at 8.00 
P. M., May 25, and Monday, May 26. 


OBITUARY 
Annie Marie Ratledge 

a devoted member of St. John’s Church, May- 
wood, Ill., and an untiring worker in all activ- 
ities of the church and community, fell asleep 
in Jesus, February 21, after several months’ ill- 
ness. She is survived by her mother, Mrs. Annie 
Ratledge, and a sister, Lura Peterson. The 
funeral service was conducted in St. John’s by 
her pastor, the Rev. Merrell E. Boulton, as- 
sisted by the Rev. Paul Bishop of Milwaukee, 
and the Rev. Robert Boulton of Milwaukee. 
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child will be four years old next 
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Since Miss Ratledge’s confirmation in St. 
John’s in 1914, she has been a faithful, con- 


sistent member of the church. She was for 
many years a teacher in the Sunday school and 
for the past ten years the secretary, and much 
of the success of the school was due to her 
work. She was a leader in the work of ine 
Young Women’s Guild, and a faithful attendant 
at_the services of the church. 

Her daily life was in the business world, but 
she interested herself and others in a Crippled 
Children’s Home in Chicago, the Soldiers’ 
Widows’ Home in Maywood, and the Lutheran 
Children’s Receiving Home in Ty yor S 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Alleman, Snyder, from McConnellsburg, Pa., to 
Abbottstown, Pa. 

Chambers, J. J., from 812 Watson Ave., Visalia, 
Calif., to 605 Kaweak Ave., Visalia, Calif. 

Havekost, Alvin D., from 837 N. Market St., 
Wichita, Kan., to 1207 Fort St., Hays, Kan. 

Himes, John R., from 190 E. Walnut St., Marion, 
Ohio, to Box 137, Bellville, Ohio. 

Horn, Henry E., from 7415 Tabor Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to 7415 Palmetto St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Huddle, C. M., from Smithsburg, Md., to 1104 
Howard Ave., Altoona, Pa. 

Kilver, M. D., from 5807 Branch Ave., Tampa, 
Fla., to U. S. Air Base, Jackson, Miss. 

Lepisto, Mathew N., from R. F. D. 6, New 
Castle, Pa., to Pennsylvania State Sanatarium 
1, South Mountain, Pa. 

Plack, Carl R., from 721 12th St., Huntington, 
W. Va., to 1450 Washington Blvd., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 

Schwegler, H. G., from 208 S. 18th St., Rich- 
mond, Ind., to 1544 Fifth Ave., S. E., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

Shiery, George H., from Mahone Bay, 
Scotia, to 119 “A” St., Girardville, Pa. 

Teufel, Charles M., from 3932 Center St., Home- 
stead Park, Munhall, Pa., to 4310 Main St., 
Homestead Park, Munhall, Pa. 

Wilson, Guy M., from R. F. D. 1, Box 113, 
Zelienople, Pa., to Timblin, Pa. 


Nova 


i 


4 


Annual Rates 


a 
Insurance Age Next Annual 


650.00 


Not issued alter age 16 next birthday 
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THE LUTHERAN 


WHEN 
SYNODS 
MEET 


@ AND, many of them will be meeting this month and next, including several large 
synods, there will be much serious business concerning the affairs of the church to 
be considered. BUT—apart from that there will be time for good fellowship, and an 
opportunity for acquainting oneself with the literature and services of our House— 
The United Lutheran Publication House. 


Are you a pastor? A delegate? Of special interest to you at our Synod dis- 
plays will be: 
The PARISH REGISTER (Revised Edition) 
RECORDINGS of the COMMON SERVICE 
Our LATEST and STANDARD BOOKS 
SELECTED LITERATURE from Other Sources 
Be sure to avail yourself of this splendid chance to visit our displays. Informed 
representatives will be glad to answer your questions. 


See you at Synod meeting! 


UNITED 
LUTHERAN 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


Thirteenth and Spruce Streets : Philadelphia 


Chicago . Columbia Pittsburgh 


